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POETRY. 
For the Women’s Sespend, 
BURIED TO-DAY. 


BY B, CRAYON, 
In the depths of my heart there’sa grave, newly made ; 
And its tablet is marked with the one word, “Be. 

trayed.”’ 

Every vow that he uttered before we were one, 
With his promise to cherish till life’s dream was done, 
Has been gathered and shrouded and coffined to-day, 
And in silence and gloom has been hidden away. 
Does he know it, l wonder? Or does he believe 
That my altered demeanor is meant to deceive. 
It is manlike to think we were made to endure; 
Only win us, and then the possession makes sure. 
But I tell you this doctrine no longer holds sway 
With one who has buried her dead hopes to-day. 


Long years of neglect have dragged wearily on, 

Every wish disregarded, all sympathy gone; 

With naught to bestow, but expecting of me 

Devotion and homage, unaltered and free. 

But no! disenchanted I rise from the clay, , 

The wreck of the past that I buried to-day. 

Through sorrow, I’ve learned that life’s bitterest part, 

To one who has loved, is divorce of the heart. 

Yet how can we cling where there’s nothing to hold? 

Why yearn to embrace where there’s naught to en- 
fold? 

No; measure for measure or nothing, I say, 

Save this, for an epitaph, ‘Buried to-day.” 


~—<—— =~ — 


DREAM-LAND. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSETTI. 


Where eunless rivers weep 
Their waves into the deep, 
She sleeps a charméd sleep. 
Awake her not. 

Led by a single star, 

She came from very far, 

To seek, where shadows are, 
Her pleasant lot. 


She left the rosy morn, 

She left the fields of corn, 

For twilight cold and lorn, 

And water springs, 

Through sleep, as through a veil, 
She sees the sky look pale, 

And hears the nightingale 

That sadly siags. 


Rest, rest, a perfect rest 

Shed over brow and breast. 
Her face is toward the West, 
The purple land. 

She cannot see the grain 
Ripening on hill and plain; 
She cannot feel the rain 

Upon her hand. 

Rest, rest forevermore, 

Upon a mossy shore; 

Rest, rest at the heart’s core, 
Till time shall cease, 

Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 

Her perfect peace. 














THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 


Every young woman of the present genera- 
tion, so soon as she ventures to have a head- 
ache or a set of nerves, is immediately con- 
fronted by indignant critics with her grand- 
mother. Ifthe grandmother is living, the fact 
of her existence is appealed to; if there is only 
a departed grandmother to remember, the 
maiden is confronted with aghost. That ghost 
is endowed with as many excellencies as those 
with which Miss Betsey Trotwood endowed 
the niece that never had been born; and as 
David Copperfield was reproached with the 
virtues of his unborn sister who “would never 
have rau away,” so that granddaughter with 
the headache is reproached with the ghostly 
perfections of her grandmother, who never 
had a headache—or, if she had, it is luckily for- 
gotten. It is necessary to ask, sometimes, 
what was really the trath about our grand- 
mothers? Were they such models of bodily 
perfection as is usually claimed ? 

If we look at the early colonial days, we are 
at once met by the fact that, although families 
were then often larger than is now common, 
yet this phenomenon was by no means univer- 
sal and was balanced by a good many childless 
homes, Of this any one can satisfy himself 


by looking over any family history; and he 
can also satisfy hi-uself of the fact,—first point- 
ed out, I believe, by Mrs. Dall,—that third and 
fourth marriages were then obviously and un- 
questionably more common than now. The 





inference would seem to be, that there is a 





as there is about the health of savage races. 
In both cases it is not so much that the aver- 
age health is greater under less highly civilized 


conditions, but that these conditions kill off | 


the weak and leave only the strong. Modern 
civilized society, on the other hand, preserves 


the health of many men and women—and per- | 


mits them to marry and become parents—who 
under the severities of savage life or of pioneer 
life would have died and given way to others. 

On this I will not dwell, because these good 
ladies were not strictly our grandmothers, be- 


ing further removed. But of those who were | 


our grandmothers—the women of the revolu- 
tionary and post-revolutionary epochs,—we 
happen to have very definite physiological ob- 
servations recorded—rather flattering, it is 
true, but frank and searching. What these 
good women are in the imagination of their 


descendants we know. Mrs. Stowe describes | 


them as “the race of strong, hardy, cheerful 
girls that used to grow up in country places 
and made the bright, neat, New England 
kitchens of olden times,”—and adds, ‘this race 
of women, pride of olden time, is daily lessen- 
ing; and, in their stead, come the fragile, easi- 
ly-fatigued, languid girls of a modern age, 
drilled in book-learning, ignorant of common 
things.” (House and Home papers, p. 205.) 

What now was the testimony of those who 
saw our grandmothers in the flesh? As it 
happens there were a good many foreigners, 
generally Freuchmen, who came to visit the 
new republic during the presidency of Wash- 
ington. Let us take, for instance, the testi- 
mony of the two following. 

The Abbé Robin was achaplain in Rocham- 
beau’s army during the Revolution, and wrote 
thus in regard to the American ladies in his 
“Nouveau Voyage dans lV Amerique Septen- 
trionale,’’ published in 1782: 

“They are tall and well-proportioned; their 
features are generally reguiar; their complex- 
ions are generally fair aud without eolor.... 
At twenty years of age the women have no 
longer the freshness of youth. At thirty-five 


or forty they are wrinkled and decrepid. The 
men are almost as premature.” 

Again. The Chevalier Louis Felix de Beau- 
jour lived in the United States, from 1804 to 
1814, as consul-general and chargé d’affuires ; 
and wrote a book,immediately after, called 
“A sketch of the United States at the com- 
mencement of the present Century.” In this 
he thus describes American women: 

“The women have more of that delicate 
beauty which belongs to their sex, and in gen- 
eral have finer features and more expression 
in their physiognomy. Their stature is usual- 
ly tall and nearly all are possessed of a light 
and airy shape; the breast high, a fine head 
and their color of a dazzling whiteness. Let 
us imagine, under this brilliant form, the most 
modest demeanor, a chaste and virginal air, 
accompanied by those single and unaffected 
graces which flow from artless nature, and we 
may have an idea of their beauty; but this 
beauty fades and passes in amoment. At the 
age of twenty-five their form changes, and at 
thirty the whole of their charms have disap- 
peared.” 

I take both these extracts from the appen- 
dix to ‘The Republican Court,” by Rufas W. 
Griswold (New York, 1856.) They belong to 
a class of facts which, as it seems to me, are 
singularly ignored by some of our physiologists 
—facts showing that the modification of the 
American type began very early and is, as a 
rule, due to causes lying far behind those fash- 
ions or studies of the present day to which 
they are so hastily and superficially attributed. 
Here are our grandmothers and great grand- 
mothers seen by the eyes of impartial or even 
flattering critics. These critics were not Eng- 
lishmen, accustomed to a robuster and ruddier 
type of women; but Frenchmen, used to a 
type more like the American. They were not 
mere hasty travelers; for the one at least lived 
here ten years, and the other was stationed 
for some time at Newport, R. L., in a healthy 
locality, noted in those days for the beauty of 
its women. And the women whom they ob- 
served were certainly not sufferers from school- 
ing, for Mrs. John Adams, one of the most 
distinguished matrons of that period, wrote in 
regard to her own youth that “female educa- 
tion in the best families went no further than 
writing and arithmetic; in some few and rare 
instances, music and dancing.” Yet we find 
the verdict to be upon these grandmothers of 
nearly a hundred years ago, that they showed 
the same delicate beauty, the same slender- 
ness, the same pallor, the same fragility, the 
same early decline with which their grand- 
daughters are now reproached. 

In some respects, probably, the physical 
habits of the grandmothers were better; but 
an examination of their portraits will satisfy 
any one that they laced more tightly than 
their descendants, and wore their dresses low- 
er in the neck; and as for their diet we have 
the testimony of another French traveler, Vol- 
ney, who was in America from 1795 to 1798, 
that “if a premium were offered for a regimen 
most destructive to the teeth, the stomach, 


| in use among this people.’ 
| to give particulars, showing a far worse condi- | 
tion in respect to cookery and diet than now | 
prevails in any decent American society. | 
Appendix.) 





And he goes on 


(Griswold’s “Republican Court.” 
We have therefore strong evidence that the 
essential change in the American type was ef- 
fected in the last century, not in this. Dr. E. 
H. Clarke says “a century does not afford a 
period long enough for the production of great 
changes. That length of time could not trans- 
forim the sturdy German fraulein and robust 
English damsel into the fragile American 
miss.” And yetit is pretty clear that the first 
century and a half of our national life had done 
just this for our grandmothers, without aid 
from school rooms or colleges. And if so, our 
physiologists ought to conform their theories 
to the facts. T. W. H. 


—_—<——_ —— 


SEX AND WORK--NO. 2. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


Sensible, good, little German maidens, “phy- 
sically very strong,” may be content to re- 
main prisoners for days in their own rooms, 
in a lamb-like quietude of mood, with no 
quickening of inspiration towards mischief 
and merry-making, or of aspirations towards 
a more serious utilizing of brain power. It is 
difficult to disprove the good results of time- 
honored usages in refined, orderly communi- 
ties, which stand out prominently as whole- 
some examples to our cruder types of society. 
But these model girls must be the aristocratic 
cousins of the famous Hans, the dutiful soul 
who carried his grist to mill on horseback, 
balanced by a stone, because “fadder did so, 
and granfadder did so.” 

Our girls see more of that variety of wo- 
men from the Old World, who are able to 
work three hundred and sixty-five days every 
year in the New, and still maintain vigorous 
health; they have conclude, therefore, to 
strike a happy average between the two ex- 
tremes of the European regitaen. It suits 
our democratic institutions better; allowing 
all the girls to profit by our nat! nal schools, 
and all of them to learn to work, also, if they 
areso minded. Why not? 

The American development of nerves and 
of consequent ill health has a much deeper and 
broader root than theCommon school system of 
joint education. Itis grounded in all our meth- 
ods of business occupation, male and female. 
Every physician does well to make a stand 
against it, to lift up his voice in solemn warn- 
ing against every influence which is likely to 
increase the growing evil. But why single out 
the poor little school-girl-class, between thbir- 
teen and twenty, as the one group above all 
others from which to draw the most impres- 
sive moral? There are tens of thousands, 
both of American and foreign born maidens, 
also in their teens, who have left school, who 
are toiling in country homes and in city work- 
shops, having no day of rest except Sunday, 
and not always that. Are they stronger in 
physique than the others—the more favored 
class? Is physical toil less trying to the femi- 
nine constitution than moderate daily study ? 
No; rather more so. 

Atthe late World’s Exposition at Vienna, 
Europe begged of America to give her a re- 
cipe for quickening the mental activity of the 
working classes. But we couldn’t give it. 
We don’t know what it is ourselves. This 
world-renowned quickening of the clods from 
the very feet up wards, which is patent enough 
to all, is a spontaneous self-growth; no one 
is especially responsible for the process which 
produces it. But whatever promotes its 
growth influences women and young girls, 
home bred and imported, equally with all oth- 
er classes. The recklessiess and self-confi- 
dence with which we entered into the conduct 
of our share in that very Exposition is a fair 
illustration of the “people’s methods,” with 
their frequent mortifying failures and equal- 
ly frequent but more gratifying successes. 
Whether good or bad, our national modes of 
work are a natural outgrowth from our pecu- 
liar social conditions. They influence women; 
and their methods of study, and work, and 
recreation,more powerfully perhaps than men ; 
and young girls, from the greater latitude and 
freedom of manners, more than any other 
class, not excepting male young America. 

Any improved regimen, to be successful, 
must be somewhere in line with the old, 
which Dr. Clarke’s certainly is not. The ma- 
jority of quite young girls would probably re- 
joice in an established reprieve from study ; 
and would cheerfully entertain themselves on 
their sofas in the free enjoyment of gossiping, 
novel reading, hurtful, aimless day dreaming, 
or sentimental composition in prose or’ poe- 
try, all tending to make healthful study, for a 
time, a simple impossibility. It would be 
equivalent to the direct nurture of every in- 


| little illusion about the health of those days, |} and the bealth in general, nove could be de- } cipient tendency to coquetry, indolence, sel- | 
| vised more efficacious for these ends than that ' 


fishness, castle building, aimlessness, childish. | 
ness, hysteria, and all manner of fancied or 
real invalidism. An active mind cannot rest | 
indefinitely. Teach it to work easily, health- 
fully, not too continuously, and all must be 
well. But persistently thwart its normal ex 
ercise, and many nameless evils will be the | 
| inevitable result. 

It seems superfluous and humiliating to | 
continue this line of argument; but the grave | 
possibility that Dr. Clarke’s special ‘regimen 
of intermittence” may be practically adopted 
by a single school in all the land, gives, me 
courage to proceed, 

Would the most unreckoning adviser as toa 
fitsystem of education for boyhood, at the crit- 
ical age of early puberty, counsel the shutting 
him up in a room for days together without 
occupation, either alone or in the presence of 
young companions? Yet the danger could be 
little less perilous for girlhood. She might be 
less liable to be driven to outward vice; but 
the danger of fostering a depraved or weak 
sentimentality would be fearfully imminent. 
Women, from their past education, are al- 
ready infirm enough in purpose, narrow 
enough in aims, and low enough in aspira- 
tions. ‘The proposed system of training would 
multiply these evils fourfold. Far be it from 
me to suggest that there is any unusual ten- 
dency to evil-mindedness in our innocent 
young girls, whose brightness, beauty and 
frank fearlessness are a guarantee for their 
womanly integrity. But if our educated 
young women were to be required habitually 
to wrench their minds free from books and 
wholesome improvement, they would assured- 
ly fix them upon less profitable subjects of in- 
terest. . 

And why resort to separate school systems 
for boys and girls? Daily, habitual, moderate 
exercise is as desirable and wholesome for a 
healthy girl as for any other human being; 
and some daily brain-work is equally indispeu- 
sable for the strength and harmony of her de- 
velopment. 

Itis not true that the womanly organism 
perfects itself by spasmodic, rythmical jerks 
of growth and advancement. It is more and 
less active, but never torpid, as the stomach 
is stimulated to activity by an ample supply 
of food to digest, though its processes are 
never entirely passive. This is true of all 
bodily functions. 

Deciduous trees perform a large amount of 
work even in winter. They look desolate, life- 
less; yet in the midst of their covering of ice 
and snow their slow activity is steadily nur- 
turing every bud and fiber of the whole plant. 
February finds all growth much farther ad- 
vanced than December. When the sap be- 
gins to circulate freely in the vegetable veins, 
the tree is ready to burst into sudden green- 
ness aud blossoms. If Nature can accomplish 
thus much out in the cold, she ought to be 
able steadily to mature her young women in 
harmonious strength and vigor amid the 
warmth and comfort of well regulated homes 
and school rooms. She asks only that we co- 
work with her intelligently, instead of direct- 
ly counteracting her processes. When she is 
most active in carrying forward her nutritive 
processes, then is the time for us to be most 
restful and least exacting in the use both of 
brain and muscle. A wise poet will not ha- 
bitually choose the few hours subsequent to a 
banquet for verse-making, unless he has im- 
bibed too freely of stimulating beverages; and 
any schvol girl of fair ability, if not over-stim- 
ulated by her instructors,can maintain a 
standing in her class equal to that of boys of 
her dwn age, and yet leave all her womanly 
functions quite unimpaired. Let her be phys- 
iologically instructed; but do let us rely on 
her feminine good sense to adapt her meth- 
ods of work to her own special constitutional 
needs. 

Who can be certain, if ever so well versed 
in anatomy, physiology and pathology, that 
nature is required to be more rigorous in 
her exactions of a young woman than of a 
little girl? Which of us by taking thought 
can add one more cell to the growing organ- 
ism? A good digestion will guarantee a well- 
balanced, physical development. The child 
is endlessly in motion, exercising every mus- 
cle the most completely, just when all its tis- 
sues are forming most rapidly. It wastes ma- 
terial recklessly, but the waste stimulates re- 
pair: the use strengthens the used member 
and all the correlated functions of the entire 
organism. 

On the same principle let every girl exer- 
cise mind and body fearlessly, with whole- 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Isabella Gifford, formerly of Syracuse, 
N. Y., isstudying art in Florence, and is en- 
gaged ona bust of Rev. Samuel J. May. 

Miss Annie Whitney, the sculptress, has re- 
ceived an order from the State of Massachu- 
setts, fora figure of the patriot, Samuel Adams 

Miss Annie EF 
the State 
ber of the School Committee on Monday last. 


Johnson, of Framingham, of 
Normal School, was elected a mem- 


Mary Lincoln, who died suddenly in Brook- 
lyn, last week, while on her way to church, 
left bequests amounting to $7300 for charita- 
ble institutions. 

Mrs. Maria A. Rodier celebrated her twenty- 
fifth anniversary as public school teacher in 
Washington. She was presented by the trus- 
tees of the First District with a silver tea urn . 
and other gifts. 

Indianapolis is under a weight of gratitude 
to Miss Bates, who has left to the poor of that 
city one hundred thousand dollars. The gift 
is unaccompanied by any conditions or direc- 
tions as to its distribution. 

Mrs. Otis Cooper of Croydon, seventy years 
of age, has the past season made 1000 pounds 
of butter, raised 40 turkeys, colored and woven 
$150 worth of rag carpets, beside doing the 
housework for a family of five persons, assist- 
ed only by a girl of twelve years of age. Her 
husband supports her. 

Miss Anua Thacker, of Wolverhampton, 
England, has received from the Emperor of 
Germany the war medal, and the insignia and 
diploma of the decoration, for services render- 
ed to the sick and wounded in the hospital at 
Cologne. This is in addition to the cross al- 
ready received by Miss Thacker. 

Mrs, Marshal Bazaine is a beautiful Mexican 
woman, twenty-eight years of age, bright, in- 
telligent, and pretty, having some resemblance 
to Adelina Patti, and loving her husband de- 
votedly. ‘They have two children, a boy and 
girl, the first five years old. It is rather tough 
to send the old man into exile, yet the com- 
mon opinion seems to be that justice has been 
done; and we have come upon a time when 
even eminent criminals everywhere are reap- 
ing the penalty of their misdeeds. 





Of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Lucy H. 
Hooper writes as follows: ‘In private life Miss 
Kellogg is even more charming than she is 
upon the boards. She is a sparkling and vi- 
vacious conversationalist, and withal a most 
intelligent and sensible one. She is a thorough 
lady, and what is better still, she is a pure- 
minded, high-souled, intellectual woman; and 
she is, too,a thorough American, proud of 
her nationality, and of the fact that she re- 
ceived her musical education wholly in the 
United States.” 


Our young country-woman, Madame Albani 
(being an Albany girl she took that as an oper- 
atic name), seems to have delighted the Rus- 
sians in a most astonishing way. At St. Pe- 
tersburg, after a performance of the mad scene 
in Lucia, she was recalled twenty times, and 
thinking the opera was over, as far as she was 
concerned, changed her dress and prepared to 
leave the theater. But so vociferous was the 
cheering (at she had to appear in her walk- 
ing dress on the stage no less than nine times, 
At Moscow, after a performance of La Sonnam- 
bula, she was recalled forty times. The news- 
papers are full of her praises. 


Miss Sarah F, Norris, M. D., who recently 
left here for Bombay, has arrived and reports 
a hearty welcome from all classes. She re- 
ports abundant opportunity for the exercise 
of her profession among women of high caste. 
One man brought his wife two hundred miles 
to see her. Two physicians, one a Brahmin 
and the other a Parsee, called upon her to 
have her visit female patients whom by the 
customs of the country they themselves were 
not allowed tovisit. Miss Norris isa graduate 
of the New England Female Medical College, 
and bids fair to win a noble success in her pro- 
fession, andin her Christian labors. She went 
to India under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Board. 


Misses Abbie Furguson and Anna Bliss, 
who have gone to Africa to found there a 
school on the plan of the Seminary at Mt. 
Holyoke, arrived at Cape Town November 
15, at which time the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed church was holding its quinquen- 
nialsession. It thus happened that the ladies, 
who were received and welcomed heartily, 
had the opportunity of meeting and getting 
acquainted with people from different parts 
of the colony. The prospects of the school 





some vigor and in due proportion. She is not 
porcelain to be easily broken, nor are the ad- 
justments of her nature so weakly put togeth- 


in one direction must mean weakness or dis- 





ease in some other as penalty. 


are good. A large building has been pur- 
chased and thirty boarding scbolars have been 


erthat they cap be readily disturbed, or so | entered for the first term. The school will be 


fearfully balanced that tHe slightest overwork called the Huguenot School, and was to have 
been opened about the middle of the present 


month. 
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ADVANCED PRINCIPLES. 

“Taxation without representation is some- 
times right.” “The simple truth is that pro- | 
tection is the only individual right that goes | 
with taxation. The right to representation | 
rests on other grounds altogether a“ 

The above are amo g the recent oracular 
atterances of the Chicago Advance; and are | 
enough to make a monarchist tear bis hair | 
with regret, that its editors badn’t been in ex 
istence, acentury ago, to give King George | 
the benefit of their discoveries in legal science. | 

It is a new doctrine, aod perbaps had bet- 
ter be well weighed before acceptance, that 
taxation is the duty paid for protection. On 
the contrary, elementary law writers lay 
down the principle that allegiance is the re- 
turn for protection, aud—in free govern- 
ments—taxation, for representation. 

In the Middle Ages, when feudalism was at 
its hight, the vassal swore allegiance in re- 
turn for the promise of protection, given bim 
by his lord; the lord swore allegiance to the 
king in return for protection by him. Those 
paying taxes on property had the right of 
voting for members of Parliament. Parlia- 
ment, being the body which gave or withheld 
fands, decided how they should be appro- 
priated. 

These, therefore, came to be fixed princi- 
ples of the English common law; that those 
protected owed allegiance, and that those 
taxed should be represented. 

Blackstone says: “Allegiance is a debs 
due from the subject, upon an implied con- 
tract with the prince, that so long as the one 
affords protection, so long the other will de 
mean bimeelf faithfully.” 

For a fuller view of this subject, see Chap. 
X., Vol. L., Blackstone’s Commentaries, from 
which this extract is taken. 

For qualifications of voters, see Chap. II., 
of same volume, where it appears that taza- 
tion was the basis of representation. Also, 
Vol. 1V., of Kent’s Commentaries, Section 
LV., states that “By the ancient law, a free- 
hold interest conferred upon the owner a varie- 
ty of valuable rights and privileges,’’ and enu- 
merates among them that “he was entitled to 
vote for members of Parliament.” Black- 
stone informs us that no estate qualified a 
voter “unless it had been assessed to some 
land tax aid, at least twelve months before 
election.” From these facts it will be seen 
that the theory of the Advance is quite new 
and original. Of course it is not to be de- 
spised on that account, only one would like 
to know a little more about it before throw- 
ing overboard old and well established prin- 
ciples of law, and one can’t help wondering 
what are those ‘“‘other grounds’’ on which 
the right to representation rests, so mysteri 
ously hinted at by the Advance. 

In another column, the Advance is warinly 
in favor of ladies being placed on the School 
Boards. It was once a powerful argument 
against Woman Suffrage, that if women voted 
they would have to be voted for—to hold of- 
fice—and then the heavens would certainly 
fall! Pictures of coarse, unsexed, masculine 
women, meek and suffering husbands, and 
neglected children were sketched ad infini- 
tum, till we all closed our eyes and shuddered 
in holy horror. Aud now here comes the 
Advance and begs that women be put on our 
School Boards! “Is Saul also among the 
prophets ?” 

If women be voted for, what shall long hin- 
der them from voting? If Mrs. Smith has 
time to serve on the School Board, it were 
sad indeed if Mrs. Jones had not time to step 
around to the next corner and drop a ballot 
for her. 

The opponents of Woman’s Rights have 
been obliged to draw some exceedingly fine 
lines in their day, but the Advance deserves 
the premium for drawing the line so close as 
to put women office-holders among the sheep, 
and women voters among the goats. 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis., March 8, 1874. 
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EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD--ELECTION 
OF LADY CANDIDATES. 


A meeting was held on Friday week in the 
Saloon of the Royal Hotel, Princes’ Street, for 
the purpose of nominatiug a lady candidate 
for the Edinburgh School Board in addition 
to Miss Blyth. Professor Masson who occu- 
pied the chair, stated that the response to the 


talents, good sense, energy, and right principle, | 


y. A vote of thanks to Professor Masson for | 
presiding baving been accorded, the mecting | 
» yer ed. 


MES. BLAKE, NOT MISS ANTHONY | 


Epitons JounNAL:—Allow me to correct | 
your report of the Hearing before the Assem- 
bly Judiciary Committee at Albany, N. Y. 

1 was present, with other delegates, from 
the New York City Woman Suffrage Society, 
which sent a large number of signatures to 
the protest against taxation without repre- 
sentation. It was Mrs. Blake and not Miss 
Anthony who said to Col. Spencer, 

“If you have nothing to say against us we 
shal! think you are converted.’’ 

His reply addressed to Mrs. Blake, was “If 
anything could convert me it would be your 
very good-looking face.”” To which Miss An- 
thony responded with some well merited 
words of rebuke, eloquently administered, Mrs. 
Blake being apparently too much astonished 
to make any reply. 

As many of your readers know, Mrs. Blake 
is a fine looking lady, still comparatively 
young, so that Col. Spencer’s remarks al- 
though undignified and ill-timed, were not 
“malicious.’’ Noris Miss Anthony old enough 
to be the Colone!’s mother. 

The hearing was throughout a brilliant af 
fair, the audience listening in the most re- 
spectful manner and with absorbing interest, 
to the excellent speeches of tbe ladies. 

Yours respectfully, Joun J. KENYON, 
Chairman Committee on Public Meetings of 
New York Woman Suffrage Society. 


SHALL WE RESIST TAXATION! 


Epitors Woman's Journat:—I wish to 
suggest, with deference to your better judg- 
meut, whether the full time has not come for 
tax-paying women to resist in a body, the tax- 
ation without representation to which they 
are subjected? If you concur in this opin- 
ion I would propose that an opportunity 
be given to all the tax-paying women in Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, to sign such a peti 
tion and protest, to be sent at once to the State 
Legislature. 

I think the result would show great unanim- 
imity of feeling on the subject. I believe that 
a large proportion of our law-abiding citizens 
will commend and advise a resistance on our 
part toa practice endorsed by custom, but con- 
trary to the very foundation principle of our 
government. 

I am, very truly, yours, 
A Tax-Payine Woman. 





STRONG CHESTS FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DRE 


Dr. Susan Everett's lecture last week, at 
Robinson Hall, in New York, to ladies, on 
“Strong Chests for Women and Children,” 
called forth a large audience. Mrs. Everett 
chained the attention of her hearers to the last. 
Her bright sayings and practical and often 
unexpected application of her remarks to those 
present, were pleasantly received and several 
times applauded. Mrs. Everett briefly intro- 
duced her subject by calling attention to the 
Venus de Medici, the proportions of which she 
approved, with the exception of the head, 
which she called “almost a deformity.” The 
model head exhibited was after the phrenologi- 
cal pattern—spiritualized. Statistics show that 
only one man in seven has a chest proportioned 
to the rest of his body. Mrs, Everett haz- 
arded the assertion that only one woman in 
twenty possesses a properly-developed chest. 
Corsets, the most delicate whalebones, she very 
emphatically asserted, are deleterious to health. 
Large numbers of women are ‘ chest-found- 
ered.” Women can materially increase the 
size of their chests by paying due attention to 
a proper mode of breathing. The nose only is 
the right medium for conveying air to the 
lungs. She discouraged the cultivation of plants 
in living rooms. She advocated large supplies 
of fresh air and gymnastic exercises for chest 
development. Women who inhale and exhale 
correctly, have more enthusiasm; they possess 
a fine carriage, provided they do not wear cor- 





nomination of Miss Blyth bad been,so far as the 
Executive Board could judge, very cordial and 
very wide. Councillor Millar thought that in 
Edinburgh.they were justly entitled to have 
two ladies on the School Board. Mrs. Dun 
can McLaren thought that when half of the 
parents in Edinburgh were women, and when 





sets. Because American women are enthusias 
tic, they are the handsomest women in the 
world. Foreign women, as a rule, become too 
stout, are too phlegmatic, too expressionless. 
WORTHY OF IMITATION. 


Ten years ago Mrs. Heine Smith, of Leeds, 


more than half of the children were girls, the | troubled at the enormous drunkenness of 


meu of Edinburgh would not hesitate to help 
them in electing at least two ladies to the 
Board. It would seem rather strange to con- 
fess that there was only one woman fitto sit 
on the Board, when they found that men were 
proposed very little qualified for the office (a 
laugh). Some of these men when asked to 
stand said they could not attend, and it was 
replied, “Oh, we don’t want you to attend; 
we only want yourname.” When they had a 
lady to propose who was so admirably quali- 
fied for the post, she thought the men of Edin- 
burgh would only be doing their duty in help- 
ing te put ber into the Board. Mr. Forbes 
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working England, set herself to establish a 


Workman. One in South London may be 


| fitted for the office. Mrs. Nicol seconded the | taken as a model of the rest. It has smoking- | 
| nomination, which was agreed to unanimous- | rooms, a readingroom refreshment room, 


committee-rooms, aud conversation or game 
rooms, where, however, no gambling is al- 
lowed. Tea cuoflee, cocoa, soup, and diuners 
are served almost at cost. The charge for 
the use of the excellent library and reading 
room is a doilar and a baif a year, or three 
cents a week. Occasional concerts are given, 
to which the wives and friends of members 
are invited. In sbort, The British Workman 
offers to his many namesakes iv tbe flesh the 
social recreation aud mental improvement 


drink. 


SHALL I PAY MY TAX£S!? 


The following is one of the many letters 

which we receive from all parts of the coun- 
try. 
Epitors Woman Journat:—I have the 
question of Woman Suttrage at heart, and 
would do something for the cause, but just 
what and how to do 1t 1s the question. 

I have to pay about fifty dollars taxes, each 
year; will it do any good to refuse to give the 
Assessor a list of my eflects? 1 subscribe for 
the JournNAL and think it is doing a good work 
all over the country. I lend it to every one 
who will read it. ‘There are several here who 
are interested in the suffrage cause, but do not 
take an active part in it or anything else. 

Kelley's Island, O. E. R. H. 


- —<—-— - 


A WOMAN'S WORK. 


The whole community in Fairhaven, Conn., 

which has recently been annexed to New 
Haven, is about tu be benefited by having the 
former post-oflice made a sub-oflice with suit- 
able carriers, or in some similar way they 
are to have better postal accommodations, and 
for this they are indebted to a woman. 
One of your subscribers, Mrs. Lucie F. John- 
son, having recently removed into that ward 
of New Haven, could not be content with 
meager postal facilties, and set about to take 
remedial measures. She wrote a petition to the 
Post Master General, and by the aid of a 
young man,who was formerly one of our “boys 
in blue,” she circulated it, and soon had the 
signatures of nearly all the business men of the 
place. The petition has been forwarded, with 
promise of entire success. 

So much for the executive ability of a wo- 
man! Pp. A. i. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 


The majority of the Committee on Educa- 
tion in the Constitutional Convention ot Ohic 
have reported a provision making women over 
twenty-one years of age eligible to any office 
under the school laws of that State. The 
Cleveland Herald is enthusiastically in favor 
of the change. It says: “The Convention 
should adopt it. The movement for giving 
women a fair share in the government of the 
school system, as they have to bear nearly al] 
the burden of its execution in detail, is spread- 
ing over the States. Ohio should not lag be- 
hind. There is no sense in the idea that wo. 
men are the most competent to train children 
in the family and make the best teachers in 
the schoolroom, but are not fit to sit in the 
body that frames the system of education and 
makes the rules for the government of schools. 
The absurdity of the present system is shown 
iu the fact that Boards of Education now are 
frequently made up of men who have no 
practical acquaintance with the science of 
education, some of whom bave never been in- 
side a public school as teacher or pupil before 
sitting in the Board, and most of whom have 
no children in the public schools, while the 
most judicious mother, the most efficient wo- 
man teacher, or the woman of large experi 
ence and riper judgment in matters of educa- 
tion is excluded from a seat in the Board sole- 
ly because she is a woman.” 


— NT 


MRS, SOMERVILLE MEMOIRS. 


Mrs. Somerville’s Memoirs have been pub- 
lished in London. The daughter who puts 
them together and supplements them with se- 
lections from her mother’s correspondence, 
says that “it was not only iu her childhood 
and youth that my mother’s studies encoun- 
tered disapproval. Not until she became a 
widow had ste perfect freedom to pursue 
them.” Her first husband, Mr. Greig, took no 
interest in either literature or science, and 
‘possessed in full the prejudice against learned 
women which was common at that time.” 
Only on her marriage with her second husband, 
her cousin William Somerville, did she at last 
meet with one “who entirely sympathized 
with her, and warmly entered into all her 





club house which should be pleasant enough 
to supersede the low beer-houses of the town, 
and should yet sell no liquor. It was opened 


ideas, encouraging her zeal for study to the 
uttermost, and affording her every facility for 
it in his power.” Even, then, however, there 


under the auspices neither of church nor of | were objections raised to her studies by intru- 


total abstinence society. No man was kept 
away by sullen dread of tract, or lecture on 
the sin ofdrinking. If Darby came, prompted 
by curiosity, he found a bright, clean, whole- 
some, attractive place, where he could get 
food, or reet, or the reading of a newspaper, 
or coffee and tea, or an amusement of some 
sort, at the lowest possible price. Nothing 
was wanting but liquor, and that he hardly 


MN Bed 


sive persons, who thought themselves entitled 
to remonstrate. One of Mr. Somerville’s sis- 
ters, who was younger than Mrs. Somerville 
and unmarried, wrote her a letter to express 
a hope that she would now give up her foolish 
manner of life and studies, and make a re- 
spectable and useful wife. During her inter- 
val of widowhood she received a proposal of 
marriage from a gentleman, who at the same 
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which they need, without the temptation of | 


(Irvine proposed Miss Flora Stevenson, who | missed, one would suppose, since now twenty time “sent me s volume of sermons with the | 
| was ip every respect qualified to be a coad- | of these club-houses flourished in Leeds, while | page ostentationsly turned down at a sermon | 
| jutor to Miss Blyth, and who, in the words of | their copies have sprung up all over the king- 
Dr. Alexander Wood, was, by her business | dom. This institution is called The British | upon in the most illiberal and narrow-minded 


on the duties of a wife which were expatiated 


| language.” 


| writes, “I never had anenemy.” In the latest 


| words from her pen she says, “The blue peter 


| has been long flying at my foremast, and now 


In her eighty-ninth year Mrs. Somerville 















ANTED — AGENTS - $75 to $250 
month, everywhere, male and female, to jn_ 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED Cuy. 
MUN SENSE FAMILY SEWING Ma. 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fel), 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only §15, 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years 
We wil! pay #1000 for any machine that wil 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas 
tic seam than ours. It makes the Elactic 
Lock stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
| still the cloth cannot be pulled apurt without tearing 
| it. Wepay Agents from $75 to #20 per month and 
| exbenses, or a commission from which twice tha; 


| 
| 


that I am in my ninety-second year I must |} amount can be made, Address SECOMB & co, 


| soon expect the signal for sailing.” She ac- | 


| cepts the knowledge quite tranquilly, only re- 
gretting, with acalm and characte: istic regret, 
| that she cannot live to know the results of the 
| expedition to determine the currents of the 
| ocean, the transit of Venus, the discoveries 
of Dr. Livingstone, and, ‘‘most of all,” the 
| suppression of the African slave-trade. 
| = ee 


-_———_ 


THE LATE MISS VARNEY. 


At a meeting of the Board of Officers of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association of the Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Hospital the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adupted : 


That this Board receives with tenderest re- 
gret the announcement of the death of Miss 
Abby D. Varney, Matron of this Hospital ; 

That it regards the loss as incalculable in 

this place of her faithful service ; 
That it gratefully records its deepest sense 
of her eminent fitness for the place she occu- 
pied, where, by the coolness of her judgment, 
the gentle courtesy and dignity of her man- 
ners, her quiet courage, administrative skill, 
ever ready sympathies, and total, cheerful 
consecration of herself to her chosen task, she 
early won, and has constantly retained, the 
love and respect of all who have been under 
her care and all who have been associated 
with her here; 

That a copy of this record be sent to her 
family. 


~-- —————”™ 


WAGES OF TEACHERS IN MINNESOTA. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I find in a 
Minnesota paper the following in regard to 
the teachers and their wages in that State; it 
is given in the ‘“‘Report of the Commissioner 
of Statistics for 1873.” 

“Whole number of male teachers 1639; 
whole number of female teachers 3567; aver- 
age monthly wages of male teachers, winter 
term, $39.90; average monthly wages for wo- 
men, winter term, $29.04. Average monthly 
wages males, summer, $38.78; for females, 
summer, $25.40.’’ 

The item speaks for itself, the only wonder 
is that Minnesota employs one-third more of 
female teachers than males, when they are 


worth so much less to her. 
E. C. GoDDELL. 
Canastota, N.Y. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 


On account of removal we are selling 
our entire stock at less than any ad- 
vertised prices. As we give our en- 
tire time and attention to the carpet 
business, we claim advantages in pur- 
chasing over houses in general trade. 
An examination will satisfy. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 
136 Hanover Street. 


(COR. UNION BT.) 


ON AND AFTER APRIL I1st., WE 
CAN BE FOUND AT 


Our New Location, 


a7, 149, 151 & 153 


FRIEND STREET, 


4, 96, 53 & 60 


CANAL STREET. 


Canal Street Entrance, 
OPPOSITE 


BOSTON & MAINE PASSENGER DEPOT. 


LEARNARD 
& HARTLEY, 


13G Hanover St. 
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Boston, Mass., New ) ork City, Pittsburgh, Pe., Che 
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SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 
FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERC, 
AED 


JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 
From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 
WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress &:. 

bun 








SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl, 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanen} 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. ‘The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marlb tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 








Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 ad A 
Sib Jtreet, 





co! ar 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the elinios 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Se 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128s d Av New Yerk City 
ly Jan. 8 








Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CincuLaTion RAT, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, postr 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, bu centsincloth. Addret 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106, Washington Street, Boston. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY: 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Fiower Makin: 
Decaicomani® 
French and English NoteP nd E , Inv 
ir iitsimtma = 


CROCKER 
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Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be° 
fore February Ist,at HERBERT & Co” 
Great Sale, 220 Washington 5t.; Bosto® 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 frattle Street, Boston: 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
EB Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or wee 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in inform 
the public that they have recently fitted up sommyebed 


¥ rooms in connection with their long estab a 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and wil) n° 














ha to accommodate their customers witb cle#? 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. # 
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TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION. 


The following is the address of William T. 
Harlowe at the Anti-Tax Convention held 
in Worcester, Mass., Feburary 18, to protest 
against the sale of the property of unrepresent- 
ed women for the non-payment of taxes. 

We have just entered upon a series of Cen- 
tennials commencing with that of the Boston 
Tea Party and toextend through the decade or 
more of years next to come that will doubtless 
recall the attention of all Americans to the 
principles whereon, and the spirit wherewith, 
the foundations of our political institations 
were laid, about one hundred years ago. And it 
happens opportunely that just pow the ques- 
tion whether logical consistency with those 


principles does not require the admission of | 


women to full enjoyment of equal civil and 
political rights with men is the question of the 
times. Wherever peopie neet now and what- 
ever may be their purpose of meeting, some 
phase of the Woman questiun, either as regards 
suffrage, education, employment, property, 
marriage or divorce, is pretty sure to come to 
the front and receive consideration. Thus a 
few weeks ago attending the Convention of the 
Massachusetts Teachers in this city, I noticed 
that it did not seen to make ver much differ- 
ence what topic was named for discussion, the 
questions whether boys and girls should be 
educated in the same schools, classes, and 
studies, and by the same teachers, or whether 
those teachers should be chiefly men or wo- 
men, were the main things discussed. And 
this complextion was given to the discussions 
of the Convention as much by those who op- 
posed co-education as by those who favored it. 
A well-known instructor of this city, treating 
the question ‘‘How far natural history should 
be taught in grammar schools,” spent at least 
one-half of the time he occupied in presenting 
views in opposition to co-education. The 
question broadly stated, what ought to be Wo- 
man’s status in modern society, is in the air, 
and conservatives can no more let it alone than 
radicals. I do not believe it possible that this 
question should run the gauntlet of the revolu- 
tionary centennials of the current decade with- 
out effecting a civil revolution in Woman’s 
status. And if I rightly discern the signs of 
the times we stand to-day upon the eve of a 
more radical reform than ever before took 
place in human affairs without the aid of the 
sword. 

During the last century, the leaven of de- 
mocracy has been gradualiy leavening the 
whole lump of society. The democratic idea 
of human equality let loose one hundred years 
azoin this country, went forth conquering 
and to conquer, and though it hath wrought 
many mighty works already, among the chief 
and last of which may be mentioned the re- 
moval of all limitations upon universal suf- 
frage except that of sex, it has not yet com- 
pleted its mission, nor is it likely to cease from 
its works till its mission is fully completed. 

It is the practice of many opponents of Wo- 
man Suffrage to discuss it as if Universal Suf- 
frage were an open question. But really it is 
not an open question. By recent Amendments 
to the Constitution the freedmen of the South- 
ern States have been admitted to all the rights 
of citizens, including suffrage, and further dis- 
cussion of either the right or the expediency 
of Universal Suffrage is closed forever in 
America. The only remaining limitation upon 
it is sex, and logical consistency demands re- 
moval of that. Any limitation upon suffrage, 
any preference of one over another ina Re- 
public, is aristocratic and odious, and must in- 
evitably in the end be thrown off as a foreign 
and hostile element. 

Although in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and elsewhere, on account of the imper- 
fection of language, masculine terms have 
been generally used, when human equality was 
affirmed, it is now asked are not the words 
“all men,” as thus used, generic, and do they 
not include the race—women as well as men ? 
That is to say, are women a part of the hu- 
man race or not? This is the precise question, 
that stripped of al! verbiage and disguise now- 
a-days is everywhere so persistently coming 
to the front, demanding consideration and mo- 
nopolizing attention. 

But this simple question is often presented 
in some Protean disguise. Many people seem 
to think it is not so much @ question whether 
women have a right to vote or aright to ad- 
mission to the higher walks of learning, ora 
right to hold property just as men do, as wheth- 
er it be best for them to have these rights. 
Just so, not very long ago (singular fact, as we 
shall often have occasion to notice, how con- 
servatism always fights with the same weapons 
and the same tactics), when the Abolitionists 
were insisting upon the right of slaves to lib- 
erty, there were those who instead of answer- 
ing anti-slavery arguments would always sub- 
stitute another question, “Is it best for slaves 
to have liberty? and proceed to discuss that. 
Horrible consequences were foretold to fullow 
if they should have it. But the truth was, the 
question could not be determined a priori, 
The true test of every question of reform as 

. of every question in science, is the experimen- 
tal crisis. The rule of the Baconian philoso- 
phy is as good for politics as for physics. 

It is just as certain and just as self-evident 
that women are endowed by their Creator 
with certain natural and inalienable rights as 
that men are, and if governments derive their 
just powers only from consent of the govern- 
ed, what just claim has any government to 
exist that first denies to Woman all participa- 
tion in making, construing and administering 
the laws, and then proceeds to hold her amen- 
able to those laws and to tax her for its sup- 
port? The only consistent position for the 
opponents of Equal Rights for women to take 
is denial of the doctrine of human equality. 
And some of them are actually taking this 
position and attempting to break the force of 
the Declaration as an authority for Equal 

Rights with the very sophisms that slavehold- 
ers and their apologists only a little while ago 
used in the interest of slavery. It seems but 
as yesterday that a Chief Justice of the Uni- 
ted States, in a judgment that though so re- 
cent is now as obsolete as the laws of the re- 
nowned builders of pre-historic America, held 
judicially that the words “all men” in the De- 
claration did not include persons of African 
descent. Why should not these shallow soph- 


isms be permitted to rest where they belong 
and where they have been already buried—in 
the grave of slavery ? 

Under existing laws of this Commonwealth 
and of the United States, women are taxed 
for the support of the Governments of each. 
Their property, real and personal, is assessed 





| ad valorem so many dollars on a thousand—in 


| this city this year $17.400n athousand. And 
if a woman in Worcester shall undertake to 
sell beer or cigars to support herself or her 
children, or her husband, she must pay a li- 
' cense tax to the United States—$10 a year for 
cigars, and $20 for beer Nevertheless the wo- 
| men of Worcester cannot vote for representa- 
tives to the Congress of the United States, 
| or to the General Court of Massachusetts. A 
clear case of taxation without representation. 
| And it is not merely those women who have 
| real or personal estate that have to pay taxes. 
| Besides direct, there are indirect taxes, which 
operate so subtly and insidiously that neither 
women nor men, noreven the very brutes can 
escape them. There is not an article of cot- 


not a jewel, feather, pin, clasp, button or any- 
thing else that goes to make up a woman's 
wearing apparel that has not been either di- 


probability, several times over, If the govern- 


thing else, with which they competed, where- 
by, madam, you had to pay a higher price 
than you otherwise would, 
hend, much comfort to you that the tax 
may have gone into the pocket of some manu- 
facturer instead of the public treasury. With- 
out your being at all conscious of it at the 
time, Government hasin a most subtle way 
been taxing you. It costs you every year you 
live more than fifty per cent more for your 
clothes than it would if Government would 
let alone taxing you upon them, that is to say, 
poor seamstress, toiling early and late with 
your needle and with the closest economy, 
barely managing to live, that is to say,a poor 
Irish girl, performing family drudgery on a 
salary of $150, if it costs you $100 a year for 
clothes, fifty of those hard-earned dollars go to 
pay your taxes. That is to say, oh fine lady, 
beside the direct taxes which you pay the Col- 
Jectoron your estate, if your wardrobe cost 
you $1000, five hundred out of that one thou- 
sand also goes to pay your taxes. 

But what say the opponents of Equal Rights 
for women to these things? They say that 
men also have to pay the same or similar taxes 
and that women, enjoying the benefits of the 
Government, ought to contribute their share 
towards its support. This is the evasive an- 
swer of those who, being hard pushed in ar- 
gument, try to divert attention trom the real 
issue. The complaint is not now that these 
taxes are excessive or unnecessary for the 
Government, or that the manner of levying 
them is wrong. That is another question and 
will serve for discussion at some other time. 
The complaint is, taxation without represen- 
tation, that is to say that one-half of our peo- 
ple are unrepresented in the Government, 
though they are taxed just the same as the 
other half. And the opponents of Equal 
Rights for the whole seem stolidly unconscious 
that taxation without representation is much 
of a grievance after all. They talk about it 
just as Dr. Samuel Johnson, one hundred 
years ago, servilely fawning for royal favor to 
George III., talked in his tract entitled *Taxa- 
tion no Tyranny,’’ about taxing the American 
colonists. 

Historically considered, denial of represen- 
tation in the Government, to taxpayers, has 
ever been the very climax of tyranny and has 
been the prime cause, again and again, of rev- 
olutions that have subverted governments and 
cost kings not only their crowns but their 
leads. Was it not the ship money, an illegal 
tax which Charles I. undertook without con- 
sent of the Commons to levy, which led to the 
great English revolution in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and finally brought the 
king’s head to the block? Was it not the fact 
that the whole burden of furnishing the pub- 
lic revenues of France was thrown upon the 
common people, who had no voice in the Gov- 
ernment, while the great estates of a corrupt 
nobility and acorrupter church were exempt, 
that caused the most tremendous, the most 
terrible and the most bloody revolution in all 
history, near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ? Arevolution wherein, as compared with 
other things done, cutting off the king’s head 
was but a trifle hardly worth the mention. 
And then there was the American Revolution 
of 1776. How is it possible that any Ameri- 
can should ever underrate the right of represen- 
tation as the only just basis for taxation? 
Was it not “for imposing taxes upon us with- 
out our consent,” that the delegates of the 
United Colonies arraigned the British king 
before the tribunal of a candid world ? 

The authors ofour American Constitutions, 
formed directly after the close of the Kevolu- 
tionary War, knew wellthe history and value 
of the principle that taxation and representa- 
tion should go together, and took good care to 
insert in those Constitutions ample securities 
for the same. The cardinal principle of the 
English Constitution and chief popular bul- 
wark against exercise of irresponsible power 
by the executive, or in other words, against 
the tyranny of taxation without representa- 
tion, was that money bills should originate in 
the House of Commons where the people who 
were to pay the taxes were always present by 
their chosen representatives. Constitutions, 
like every thing else,are an evolution or growth. 
They are not made by any one man or set of 
men, much less by conventions. They grow 
—are the growth of Ages, and combine the 
wisdom of long forgotten generations. This 
great truth was said by Sir James Mackintosh 
long before discovery of its wider generaliza- 
tion, universal evolution. When American 
statesmen came to frame constitutions they 
found in the English Constitution an outline 
form,—three departments, executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial,—division of the legislative 
into two branches, and money bills to origi- 
nate only in the branch where were the peo- 
ple’s representatives, and they adopted this 
plan in the Federal and State Constitutions. 
They did not make itor invent it. They wise- 
ly recognized it as being infinitely better than 
anything they could invent. It contains the 
treasured wisdom of all human experience. 
It is the perfected invention of the human 
race to prevent government getting the means 
wherewith to play thetyrant. And yet while 
the plan is theoretically perfect it has never 
worked to perfection in cither England or 
America. Why? Becanse of the unjust, in 
consistent and unconstitutional exclusion of 
divers tax-payers from the right of representa- 
tion in the government. 

Besides the provision relating to the origin 
of money bills in the popular branch of the 
Legislature, our Massachusetts Bill of Rights 
contains repeated recitals, in separate articles 








ton, silk, liven, wool, hair, metal or leather, | 


rectly or indirectly taxed, and that, too, in all | 
| “reasonable,” 


ment has not directly levied upon every identi- | 
cal one of those things, it has levied upon some- | 


Nor is it, Lappre- | 





and in different language, of the inseparable 


connection of the right of representation | 


with the obligation to pay taxes. “No part 
of the property of any individual ean, with 
justice, be taken from him, or applied to pnb 
lic uses, without his consent or that of the 
representative body of the people.” And 
again, “No subsidy, charge, tax, import or du 
ties ought to be established, Oxed, laid or lev- 
ied, without consent of the people or their 
representatives in the Legislature. 

And yet our Supreme Court has decided in 
a suit, wherein a lady of Worcester was de- 
fendant (Wheeler & Wall's, 6 Allen’s Reports, 
p. 558), that taxation of women is constitu. 


| tional,on the ground that by another provi 


sion of the Constitution the Legislature is 


authorized to impose reasonable taxes upon | 


all the inhabitants of the Commonweaith. 
But it is a noticeable fact that the learned 
judge who gave the opinion of the Court, in 
quoting this provision, omitted the adjective, 
which indicates the kind of 
taxes authorized, Just so the English Ex- 
echequer Court held that the ship money was 
a lawful tax. But how easy it would have 
been for our judges to have said that viewing 
this grant of power tothe Legislature to im- 
pose reasonable taxes in connection with the 
express provision of our Bill of Rights and 
in the light of the notable history of the 
whole subject in England and America, taxa- 
tion without representation was not reason- 
able, and was therefore unconstitutional. It 
is to be regretted that the lady who under- 
took management of her own case in Court, 
does not appear from the report, to have ar- 
rayed before the judges the legal, historical and 
constitutional arguments in support of her 
rights, that she might bave done. This was 
ten years ago, and none of the judges who 
made the decision are now members of the 
Court. Is it not possible that the same Court, 
as now constituted, might decide differently ? 
I don’t know, but I have not the least doubt 
that the day is not faroff when the doctrine 
of Sarah Wall’s case will be as obsolete as the 
Dred Scott decision. I hope the Misses 
Smith, of Glastonbury, will give the Supreme 
Judges of Connecticut a chance to say what 
they think about the reasonableness of taxa- 
tion without representation. Is it reasonable? 
So far as reason is concerned they might as 
well hold, in the language of the learned Dog- 
berry, that it was “flat burglary.” 

But it is said that women are now construc- 
tively represented in thegovernment. I deny 
that there is any such thing as constructive 
representation in our Constitution. Each vo- 
ter has one vote, nor any more, and the right 
to cast it is entirely a personal right. It mat- 
ters not how many female relatives a voter 
may have, he is allowed no more votes than if 
he had none. Imagine a citizen going to the 
polls after putting in his own personal vote, of- 
fering to put in fifteen or twenty more. 
“What for,’’ demands the presiding function- 
ary? “Why,” says the citizen, “they are for 
my female relatives (producing and reading a 
list) viz., one wife one mother, .step mother, 
mother-in-law, as the case may be, and divers 
sisters, wife’s sisters, aunts, uncles’ wives, etc., 
ete. 

Just as it is now said that women are now 
constructively represented, just so it was once 
said that the American colonists were repre- 
sented in the English Parliament, and with 
just the same degree of truth in the one case 
as inthe other. Itisno more true that the 
women of this country have ever expressly or 
impliedly delegated to any one the right to 
vote for them than that the colonists had done 
so. Norcan the power to vote by proxy at 
political elections be delegated by or to any 
one. The power of the representative or other 
officer elected is itself a delegated power—was 
delegated to him by the voter, and cannot 
have been delegated to the voter by others. 
Potestas delegata non delegari potest. 

But we are constantly met with the objec- 
tion that women do not desire the ballot. 
Just so it used to be said of the slaves of the 
South that they were contented and happy 
and did not desire freedom. But in the pres- 
ent case, as in the former, the answer is very 
superficial. Suppose we admit that there is a 
certain percentage of very superficial truth in 
the answer. That is to say, suppose we admit 
that large numbers of women are indifferent, 
and that some are actually opposed to Wo- 
man’s Suffrage. It cannot be denied that 
considerable numbers have expressed a desire 
for it, and,as the result of some inquiry of late, 
I want to say that I have been really surprised 
to find that so many women in this city were 
interested in a movement to secure it. If 
there be one single woman who wants the bal- 
lot she has a right to have it, and we have no 
right to refuse it. If suffrage were granted to 
women by the laws, undoubtedly so many of 
them as choose might decline to exercise it. 
One who hasaright may waive it. Some 
men do not exercise their right to vote. It 
may be from indifference about the election 
or from sickness or necessary absence from 
home at the time, or from conscientious scru- 
ple or some other reason we may, and often do, 
waive our rights and have a perfect right to 
waive them if we choose. But nobody can 
waive aright till he actually possesses it, and 
nobody can waive another’s rights. 

The true answer to the proslavery theory 
that the slaves did not desire freedom was: 
If you really want to know how many of them 
want their freedom just take away from 
slavery the protection of law, and then so 
many of them as are really contented and 
happy with unrequited toil will have an oppor- 
tunity to continue it,and you will have an oppor- 
tunity to verify your theory. If you really 
want to know whether women desire the bal- 
lot remove the legal disabilities that now pre- 
vent their having it and then so many of them 
as choose to waive their right to vote will have 
a fair chance (which they have not now) to do 
so, and you will have a fair chance (which you 
have not now) to count them. And I predict 
that it will not take you so very long to count 
them after all. In conclusion, [sum up the 
views which I have here presented thus: I 
hold that woman’s right to the ballot irresisti- 
bly tollows from the doctrive of human 
equality as laid down in the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, and that it is logical- 
ly correlated with taxation. Others may put 
this right upon grounds of policy or expedien- 
cy. Others may say, and have said, that the 
moral and intellectual welfare of both man 
and woman would he greatly improved by her 
admission to participation in public affairs. I 
have not time to discuss this view of the sub- 

ject, but I have the ful'est faithin it. I know 


| condition of savagery and utter barbarism is | 
largely due to Woman, and I beliewe that the | 


partshe is to act in its higher development 
hereafter will be far more prominent and im- 
portant than that performe! by her hereto. | 
fore. She isnot going to be confined within 
the narrow limits of what has heretofore been 
known as woman's sphere The spherical | 
cage wherein atoretime she has been shut up | 
like a pet canary, is going to be laid away 
down in Antiquanan Hall on the same shelf 
with the manacles of the slave and both are to 
be preserved for the same purpose for which | 
we preserve the flint hatchets, arrow heads and | 
gods of prehistoric times. 

Iclaim the ballot tor Woman not for her 
sake alone or chiefly, but for the sake of the | 
race. If it were proper to speak of what is wo. | 
man's right as man’s gift | should say it will 
be more blessed for him to give it than for her 
to receive it. 

With full recognition of Woman as man’s 
equal and her participation in all that concerna 
either or both, I hail the advent of better days 
for humanity. I have more faithin the proph- 
ecy ot the better days than [once had. They 


| once looked to me farther off then they do now 


and 1 was once half inclined to think with 
those who conclude that because the Lord does 
not pay every Saturday night he is not a good 
paymaster. But since the abolition of slavery, 
which I once despaired of, has actually taken 
place in my own lifetime and under my own eyes 
and especially since Lhad the opportunity to 
strike afeeble blow with my own hand at the 
monster as he stood at bay and for the last 
time defied civilization, humanity and God, 
I have been and am more hopeful. Never 
again shall I despair of the future of my race. 
It is also within the memory of men who are 
still living and who are still young that 
slavery was abolished in autocratic Russia as 
wellas America. The next step in human 
progress will be the enfranchisement of women, 
and with that I confidently hope to see the 
“better days” by prophets told and poets sung, 
actually begin to appear. 


WHEN WOMEN WANT IT. 


“Women will have the ballot when they 
want it.’’ 

So say all men of legal knowledge, who 
mean to be just and fair-minded even though 
they resist all discussion of the subject. “Men 
have no right,”’ they say, “to deprive women 
of the privileges and immunities of citizen- 
ship. As soon as the women all want it, and 
unite in asking for it, they will have it.” 

As if women could all act independently 
enough to ask for it, even if they want it! 
That large class of women dependent, for 
their happiness, and for much that makes 
life desirable, on their husbands, fathers, 
brothers or sons, will never ask for the ballot. 

“I did take interest in the subject,’’ the 
wife says, “but I find that my husband (or 
father, etc.) does not approve of this move- 
ment, he predicts evil consequences from any 
disturbance of the present domestic rela- 
tions, ete.”’ And so, to keep harmonious re- 
lations at home, the Woman, as is right and 





prudent, probably, holds her peace, if indeed 
she does not loudly condemn those who seek 
a truer position for women. 

The wife tries to think with her husband, 
and sometimes succeeds in thinking with bim 
that women are well enough as they are. 
Well enough! Deprived of the legal right to 
control their young children! defrauded of 
their just earnings and monied rights! subject 
to the licensing of vice and of intemperance, 
that destroy the peace of their families, ex- 
posed to “contagious diseases, acts” and laws 
framed, one would think, in the lower regions, 
and carried out by barbarians! J.D. 





The Most Popular Medicine Extant. 
1840. OVER 30 YEARS. 1874. 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER, 


And after thirty years’ trial, the “PAIN-KILLER” 
may justly be styled the great medicine of the world, 
for there is no region of the globe into which it has 
not found its way, and none where it has not been 
largely and highly prized. Moreover, there is no cli- 
mate to which it has not proved itself to be well 
adapted for the cure of considerable variety of dis- 
eases; it is admirably suited for every race. It has 
lost none of its good name by repeated trials, but con- 
tinues to occupy a prominent position in every medi- 
cine chest; and is etill receiving the most unqualified 
testimonials to its virtues from persons of the highest 
character and responsibility. Physicians of the first 
respectability r d it as a most effectual pre- 
paration for the extinction of pain. It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, 
&c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bow. 
el complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency, 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India 
and other hot climates, it has become the Standard 
Medicine for all such complaints, as well as for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred disor- 
ders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma and 
Rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalua- 
ble medicine. No article ever attained such unbound- 
ed popularity. As an external and internal medicine 
the Pain-Killer stands unrivaled. 

Thirty Years are certainly a long enough time to 
prove the efficiency of any medicine, and that the 
Pain-Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for 
it, is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it 
has attained, It is a sure and effective remedy. It 
is sold in almost every country in the world, and is 
becoming more and more popular every year. Its 
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NO SEX IN EDUCATION, 
OR AN 
Equal Chance for both Girls and Boys 


A REPLY TO 


DR. CLARKE'S “SEX IN EDUCATION.”’ 


tw Mer. Bo. 8. Dulles. 


Author of “What Women Shovld Kaow,” ete, ete. 
Showimg by facts, not theories, the fallacy of Dr 
Clarke's arguements, rejecting the plea of nataral fem- 


| inine invalidiem, and suggesting modee of life by 


which females may pursue the came mental occupa- 


tious as the male with the enjoyment of equally good 
health Truly a work for thoughtful parents who de 
tire to unite the blessing of exerDent health with In- 
telligence in their sons and daughters, Imo cloth, 
price $1.00. For sale by booksellers generally, or will 
be mailed on receipt of the price, 

J. M. STODDART & CO., Publichers. 
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The Repairing of Jewelry a Speeiaity, 


C. D. WATERMAN & CO.. 


220 Washington Street., 
(3 DOORS NORTH OF SUMMER @T,) 
We employ the most skilfal and experienced work- 
men, and have every facility for the 
REPAIRING OF 

Jet, Rabber, Shell, Gilt, Coral, Coraline, 

Steel, Turkish, Japanese, Oxy dized, 

Garnet, Hern, Onyx, Frosted, 
Pearl, 
AND EVERYTHING IN 


FANCY JEWELRY. 
Gold-Plated, Silver, and Gold 


TEWwWELENRYT 
Repaired and made to order, Many expensive arti- 
.cles can be aaved by a little timely repairing and at a 
emall expense. Oftentimes repairing the eld will 
save purchasing the new. 


Promptness and Moderate Charges. 


The largest and finest assortment of Fancy Jewelry 
in the city in our new store, 


220 Washington Street, 


©. D. WATERMAN & CO., 


83 Doors north of Summer St. BOSTON. 
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Cul ured Free Thought. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


OFFIOE No.1 TREMONT PLAOE, Boston, 


has been organized with a capital stock of ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND dollars, for the purpose of pub- 
Hshing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 








healing properties have been fully tested, all over the 
world, and it needs only to ye known to be prized. 
Be sure you buy none but the g factured 
by Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. L 
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that the progress of our race from its original 


(a Sold by all Druggists. 


It is the object of the INDEX to ae publien - 
ance to the boldest, most cultivated, and best ma- 
tured thought of the Age on all religious questions, 
and to apply it directly to the social and pelitical 
amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FKANCIS E, ABBOT, assisted by 
ABKAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
Editorial Contributors: 

O. B. FROTHINGILAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. L. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maaa. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Maas, 
Mra. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas, 
Kev. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, Eng. 
Prov. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 

Every liberal should subscribe for the INDEX, as 
the best popular exponent of Religious Liberalism. 
Every Christian minister, and every thinking church- 
member, should subscribe for it, as the clearest, most 
candid, and moat scholerly exposition of the differ- 
ences between Free Thought and Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and as the best means of becoming well in- 
formed ef the arguments and the movements which 
the Church will have to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or lead- 
ing article, which alone is worth the price ot one 
year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Bogunt, ina 
letter to the Editor, publisned n the INDI X for Jan- 
uary 4, 1873, says: ‘That the want of a journal en- 
tireh devoted to Religion in the widest sense of the 
word, should be felt in America—that such a journal 
should have been started, and 80 powerfully support- 
ed by the best minds of your country—is a good sign 
of the times. There is no such journal in England, 
France, or Germany, though the number of so-called 
religious or theological periodicals is, as you know, 
very large.’ And later still: ‘I read the numbers 
of your INDEX with increasing interest.” 

Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three months 
on trial. Address, THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 





BUY THE Best. 
SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable fer every 
description of writing. Sample grozs by mail for 
$1.50, Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M.A. SNOW, 
3 Tremont PLAcE, Bosven. 


WONDERFUL 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Masse 


Call Barly, Send for I rice List. 
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Woman's Bournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Lows, March 14, 1674 


NOTICE. 
Subecribere who are st arrears for the WoMA® 
‘ 1 to sen } reu 
JOURNAL are ear re i ' 
script one The « he wrapper of Ue 
paper wi be thelr receipt 
. 
Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his eub- 
soription ex; res on bis paper. When he pays his an 


sus! sub<cription, the changed 


date of the paper w l 
be hie receipt 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moin 
have copies of the Woman's Jounnal, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-ollice 
on Fifth Street 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asrociation at 


Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Joumnxat for sale 


New Premiums. 

To any one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.59 for each, we will give a Wil | 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of woich the market 
price ls $60 

- 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at #2.) 
each. 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay, a | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, | 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of association: 

We, the undersigned, residents of ——— in the State | 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents, 








AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 ets., of which the 
agent may retain lo ets. bkvery friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers, | 
Address, WomMAN’s JouRNAL, 5 Tremont Place, Boa- 
ton. 











PRACTICAL DEFEAT OF THE UTAH BILL. | 


—— 
Thanks to our able and vigorous chainpions | 
in the House of Representatives, the infamous | 
Utah Bill, reported by McKee of Mississippi, 
Chairman of the House Committee on the 
Territories, has been referred for further con- 
sideration to the Committee of the Whole. | 
There is no probability that it will be reached | 
before adjournment, and to take it up sooner | 
will require a two-thirds vote, which it will 
not be likely to obtain. Next week we will 
give a full report of the debate, which took 
place on the 5th inst. 

The following letter from Hon. George F. 
Hoar has been received by the editors of the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL. H. B. B. 

LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 

Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—I send you 
a Record by which you see that we killed off 
the Utah Bill, pp. 33, 34, by a point of order 
which sends it to Committee of the Whole. I 
think it will not be reached there in season to 
get it through this Congress. The only chance 
to get it out of Committee is to move to sus- 
pend the rules, which takes two-thirds to ac- 
complish it. Ido not think they can get two- 
thirds. Iam, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE F, Hoar. 
Washington, March 5, 1874. 





CANNOT ENFORCE THE LAW. 


One standing objection offered by the op- 


posers of Woman Suffrage has been, that as | 


the government rests on force and as women are 
not as strong as men in their muscles, the final 
enforcement of law must devolve upon men. 
Therefore women should not have the power to 
make laws which they cannot enforce. 

For more than forty years we have had laws 
made by men, regulating the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. We have had the Maine Liquor 
law, License laws, Prohibitory laws, Local 
Option laws, the Adair law, and perhaps others. 
But with all their laws to help them, and their 
strong muscles besides, men have been utterly 
powerless to suppress the sale of intoxicating 
drink. They could not enforce their own 
laws. 

The venders of liquor openly flaunted their 
defiance of the law, and the law maker. The 
great army of drunkards grew larger and larger, 
and from its ranks death gatheredits sad har- 
vest, from men of all ages, who were mourned 
more for the loss of all that made life worth 
having than for loss of life itself. 

In the midst of euch a state of things, the 
women, with no appeal to the law, with no su- 
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potent force, just now so conspicuous, in posses- 
sion of the ballot, as an added and final pow 
er. their cause will be on the high road to suc- 


cere, 

This power of enforcement has always been 
with Woman. Who has not seen a gentle wo- 
man take a school, outof which the large boys 
had hustled the school master who had been 
utterly unable to govern them, and evoke or- 
der and peace out of chaos and strife‘ In such 
a case, these very bovs proved most loyal and 
law-abiding to the new power which was so 
much stronger than their muscles. So will a 
turbulent boy, whom his father has sought in 
vain to break or bend, yield to the influence of | 
his mother. 

To-day this potent influence is altogther out | 
of politics. It is excluded partly on the poor 
plea, that women have not power to execute 
the laws. 

In the presence of results, now going on all 
around us, this cannot be any longer offered. 
It is apparent, too, at least in the case of Tem- 
perance, that the present law-making power 
needs just this help which women, and nobody 
else can bring, both to have the laws executed 
and toenable women to be a law to theniselves. | 

Law-makers! invite the women to help you. 


L. 8. 


| 

' 
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DEATH OF SENATOR SUMNER. 
7 | 
' 


Charles Sumner has filled so large a place | 
in the minds of men, for the past twenty years, | 
that bis death seems to make a great gap be- 
tween the past and the future. His com- 
manding personality and inflexible adherence | 
to the anti-slavery principle have so endeared 
him to the American people, that they have 
looked up to him as to a thoroughly upright 
and incorruptible leader, and have borne 
with his eccentricities in a spirit of magna- 
nimity kindred to his own. 

We wish that we could add to this tribute 
to his memory the added praise of having 
directly aided the great movement for the 
Equal Rights of Woman. Butthis we cannot 
truthfully do. In theory, Mr. Sumner always 
conceded Woman’s right to the ballot and has 
frankly admitted that the principle upon 
which he has claimed Suffrage for the col- 
ored man applies equally to Woman. By es-. 
tablishing the principle of representation, in 
its application to every other class of citizens, 
he has indirectly aided in securing its applica- 
tion to women. 

But, as a statesman, he has not only never 
said or done anything to aid Woman Suffrage, 
but, in order to secure the political rights of col- 
ored men, he drafted the Amendment which, 
for the first time, introduced the word “male” 
into the Federal Constitution. 

At the close of a long and earnest conversa- 
tion two years ago, upon the woman question, 
Mr. Sumner said to the writer, ‘For reasons 
which I do not feel at liberty to give, I can 
take no active part in the advocacy of Woman 
Suffrage; but upon one thing you may rely; 
I wil! never oppose it.” H. B. B. 


——_->--_ — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 














In Lansing, Mich., March 5th, the House of 
Representatives voted 56 to 30—to strike out 
the word male in the article in the new Consti- 
tution concerning the electi~e franchise. If the 
Senate concur in this action, the question 
will be submitted to the people of Michigan, 

cabesiiiniiionss 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the Senate of Pennsylvania, on the 5th 
inst., Mr. McClure introduced a bill provid- 
ing that there shall be two Boards of Inspec- 
tors for the prisons and houses of correction 
of that Commonwealth; one to consist of men 
and the other of women, to be appointed by 
the District Court of Common Pleas and 
Court of Quarter Sessions, asthe Board of In- 
spectors of these institutions are now appoint- 
ed. The women’s board to consist of nine 
members, three of whom shall be appointed 
by each Court. 

The bill further provides that the men in- 
spectors shall have the management and con- 
trol of the men’s department, and the women 
of the female department. " 

Whenever it may be deemed necessary by 
either board, for the benefit or advantage of 
the prisoners, that an advisory co-operation of 
the boards shall be had, such co-operation 
shall be equally binding upon either boards as 
though it was the result of the deliberation of 
either separately. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Woman Suffrage gained a substantial victory 





peradded muscular force, took the matter into 
their own hands. By the power which is not 
muscle, nor statute, they executed the law. 
The rumseller took the pledge, poured out his 
whiskey, and with tears thanked the women, 
who had helped to save him from himself, and 
to obey the right. 

The Temperanee Crusade, as it is called, has 
occurred just at the right time to prove the 
power of Woman, which, though it differs from 
that of Man, is not less effective. It occurs 
too, at a time when Temperance men feel their 
inability to cope alone with the evils of intem- 
perance. They see the insufficiency of all their 
methods. If now, they can be wise enough to 
co-operate with Woman Snffragists to put this 


ee 
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| their fathers, husbands, and brothers, we all | 


———_ 





| Did not prevail. The special order was then | 


taken up. : ; 

Mr. Clark, of Marion, moved the indefinite | 
postponement of the resolution. 

Mr. Moore of Jones, thought this the most 
cowardly motion that has been made this 
session. The gentleman from Marion evi- 
deutly is opposed to the question, but for his 
own credit, he bad better withdraw his own 
motion. 

Mr. Moore, of Clay, hoped the House 
would let the people decide the question, and 
urged that action strongly upon the House. 

Mr. Miller, of Sac, held to the opinion that 
suffrage is a matter of natural right, and he 
believed that the women of Iowa have an 
equal right with men to vote. He thought 
it the right of every human being to have a 
choice in those who govern them, and the 
measures by which they are governed. One- | 
half the human beings assume to themselves 
the prerogative to control the other half. It 
is claimed that Woman Suffrage would not af- 
fect the result—that married women would 
vote with their husbands and single ones with | 
their lovers. He cited the statistics of the 
State Penitentiary as conclusive evidence that 
women generally have a better influence than 
men; and why not carry this influence to the 
polls? 

Mr. Spangler, of Buchanan, favored Wo- 
man Suffrage in its broadest and most just 
sense. It is only a matter of time, and the 
time is very short. It is true that it looks 
like an innovation upon old customs, butit is 
for the best. If women are represented by | 


know there are many women who have no 
fathers or husbands or brothers—who need 
the protection of the law. The motion to 
postpone indefinitely did not prevail. Yeas, 
26; nays 69. 

Mr. Hollingsworth, of Lee, thought the 
gentleman from Sac did not go far enough. 
He believed with him so far as Suffrage being 
based upon natural right, but the gentleman 
from Sac held that this natural right dates 
from the Declaration of Independence, and 
the speaker believed further than that, that it 
was a right co-existing with the very nature 
of mankind. The fundamental question is, 
Does Woman begin equal with Man? Does 
she possess the same rudimentary faculties, 
the same aspirations and love of happiness 
that man does? If she does, where is the 
point of difference, if both are given an equal 
opportunity? If there is anything needed at 
the ballot-box it is the preserving influence of 
Woman. 

Mr. Cardell, of Guthrie, believed that the 
denial of Suffrage to Woman was a relic 
of the barbaric Ages, where man with the 
greater physical strength captured the situa- 
tion, and Woman with her weaker physical 
power became the slave of man. We are told 
that Suffrage will lead Woman from her 
sphere. Go to the home of the man who tells 
yon this and you will generally find that in 
his opinion Woman’s sphere is at the wash- 
tub or kneading dough or feeding the horses 
while the man is leaning over the fence. The 
Grange organization to-day is revolutionizing 
the State of Iowa. And why? Because it 
admits men and women on an equal footing. 
If the ballot to-day was in the hands of Wo- 
man, it would dry up those well springs of 
damnable liquor that dethrone the homes 
of the country and destroy the happiness of 
families. 

Mr. Wood, of Clay, stated that he had writ- 
ten his speech and gotitjust right. It was as 
follows: “For reasons good and sufficient to 
me, I would give to Woman all the political 
rights which, as an American citizen, I enjoy.” 

The question being demanded, the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 56 to 37, as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Anderson, Archer, Baird, 
Bissell, Bolter, Brandt, Breckenridge, Brock- 
way,Campbell, Cardell, Case, Chantry, Clark, 
of Iowa, Connelly, Cowman, Darland, Dixon, 
Dorr, Goodrich, Harper, Haskell, Hindman, 
Hollingsworth, Hopkirk, Horton, Humeston, 
Johnston of Ringgold, Kelly, Lamme, Litzen- 
berg, Lyons, McCloud, McLucas, MeNeill, 
Madden, Malin, Miller, Moninger, Monroe, 
Moore of Jones, Moore of Poweshiek, Morley, 
Newbold, Parmelee, Peet, Platter, Secor, Sib- 
erell, Spangler, Thompson, Tufts, Wharton, 
Wilson, Wood, Work, and Mr. Speaker—56. 

Nays—Messrs. Birchard, Bishop, Bonham, 
Brown, Burnet, Chapin, Clark of Marion, 
Cone, Cooper, Corey, Danforth, Dayton, De- 
Cow, Defore, Gilliland, Hanan, Hartshorn, 
Heberling, Hoggatt, January, Jennings, John- 
ston, of Dubuque, Jordan, Latiner, Leahy, 
Mekeel, Mickelwait, Mitchell, Mueller, Muhs, 
Paul, Rogers, Roszell, Runciman, Schroeder, 
Schweer, Speer, and Syendsen—338. 

Absent or not voting — Messrs. Axtell, 
Beach, Easton, Rounds, Stedman, and Tracy 
—6. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


On Thursday, March 12, the Rhode Island 
House of Representatives adopted a Constitu- 
tional Amendment establishing Impartial Suf- 
frage for all American citizens irrespective of 
sex. 

This is a good beginning. If the Senate 
concur, we hope and believe that the people of 
Rhode Island will ratify the act. In a State 
where the voting population is so intelligent 
and the territory so small, the canvass could be 
made thorough, and success would be more 
than probable. H. B. B. 
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Epirors JournAL.—I hasten to inform 





| in the lowa House last week. The proposition 
| to submit Universal Suffrage to a vote of the 


| people was adopted. Itis confidently expected 
| that the proposition will be successful in the 
| Senate. Should it be, then the matter will 
have to stand for two years, as two Legisla- 


you that, in California, we are now agitating 
| the question of Woman’s Eligibility to Eduea- 
| tional Offices, and that our Legislators at 
| Sacramento have thus far proved themselves 


arouse from their apathy some of the thought- 


us with a grand address in behalf of Woman’s 
capacity and influence, has also, in the same 
strain, made a thrilling speech in the Senate 
during the past week. Messrs. Pendegart, 
Finney, Edgerton, and others of the Senate, 
bave also strongly advocated the Bill. And 
from my knowledge of the ability and dispo- 
sition of that body, I have not the least doubt 
but it will, by an overwhelming majority, 


finally pass. The Special Committee, to whom | 


was referred the Petition from our Calif rnia 
State Board of Control, issued Dee. 2, 1872, 
have not yet acted in their joint capacity, 
though individual members thereof from the 


| Senate, have warmly engaged in the discus- 


sion of the clause now under consideration. 
You will remember that in that document 


| radical imperfection of its method. In doing 
so we are in danger of being misunderstood, 
A lady correspondent from Worcester, 
Mass., complains of the brilliant poem which 
appeared in our last week’s issue entitled “My 
vote is my prayer,” and several correspondents 
from different parts of the country complain 
of our criticism upon the sensational phases 
of the Woman’s Temperance Movement. 
But these complaints are not well-founded. 
All experience proves that moral and religious 
enthusiasm, however admirable, is temporary. 
It cannot long be sustained. This war against 
physical appetite and passion will not be end- 
| ed ina single campaign. When the bended 
| bow is slackened, when the popular interest 
subsides, when the nervous energy is exhaust- 


the three principal points urged were Wo- | ed, then women will discover that a new wea- 
man’s Eligibility to Official positions on Edueca- | pon is needed and that weapon is the ballot. 


tional Boards, her Equal Property Rights, and | 


H. B. B. 


— —_———_ 


a Constitutional Amendment Conferring the | GooD TEMPLARS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Ballot. Respecting a favorable issue of the | 
two first propositions, I have little doubt. | 
But from past experience, I am less sanguine 
with regard to the latter. Still, even though 
the Committee should fail to report favorably 
thereupon, the discussion elicited will help to 


less women who imagine they “have all the 
rights they want,” and add to the constantly 
increasing number of men who are inclined 
to do us justice by granting the franchise. 
Trusting in the final triumph of the cause, I 
am very truly yours, 
Mary F. Snow. 
San Francisco, March 7. 


OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


Gen. A. C. Voris, of Akron, made a capi- 
tal argument in favor of Woman Suffrage in 
the Constitutional Convention of Ohio, at Cin- 
cinnati, on the 3d inst., which is fully reported 
in the Cincinnati daily papers. Gen. Voris is 
the Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. The Cincinnati Times says : 

“In view of the expected discussion on the 
question of Woman Suffrage in the Con-titu- 
tional Convention this week, several delega- 
tions of ladies from a distance made their ap- 
pearance in the hall of that august body this 
morning. Others are expected to arrive this 
evening and to-morrow. Toledo, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Chillicothe, Athens, Akron and | 
other places will be represented by the disfran- 
chised sex, to exert their “silent influence” on 
the talkative body that holds their welfare and 
destiny in its hands for the next twenty years. 
Several able speeches will be delivered in 
their behalf, and our Cincinnati ladies who 
wish to know how grievously they are wrong- 
ed, and what they may hope for in the future, 
should not fail to attend the sittings of the 
Convention for the next few days. 

oe 


THE WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Far from opposing the heroic effort of West- 
ern women to save soeiety from the curse of 
Intemperance, Woman Suffragists, almost 
without exception, approve of tbeir object and 
bid them God speed. 

How can we do otherwise? It is a Wo- 
man’s movement, and as such, is entitled to 
the sympathy of women. We cannot doubt 
that many drunkards will be reformed, many 
men and women saved from ruin, many homes 
purified and blessed, many crimes prevented, 
many nuisances abated—in short, that much 
good will be done by this Movement. 

But more than all this will be the benefi- 
cent educational influence of this Movement 
upon the women themselves. They are learn- 
ing to think and act upon great public ques- 
tions. They are becoming trained in the ex- 
ercise of citizenship. They have taken a new 
departure. Hundreds of women, who a month 
ago, would have trembled at the sound of 
their own voices in a public meeting, are to- 
day making eloquent extempore addresses to 
crowded audiences, are lifting their voices in 
prayer and song amid promiscuous assemblies 
of curious spectators, are managing masses of 
human beings, and conducting complicated 
negotiations with angry and brutal liquor sel- 
lers 

Above all, these women have broken loose 
for ever from the tyranny of routine. They 
have left the “sacred privacy of their homes,” 
generally with the approval of their husbands, 
sons, pastors and acquaintances, and with the 
noblest and most unselfish motives. Never 
again will these women be haunted by the 
ghost of publicity. The woman who has braved 
the saloon and the brothel will never dread 
pollution at the polls. The woman who upon 
the icy pavement at midnight has sought to 
coerce the rumseller will never refuse to co- 
erce him at noonday by casting a ballot. 

Then, again, Woman has emphasized by 
this Movement her right to representation, 
and to the expression of her separate individ- 
uality. Being different from man she finds 
the legislation of man so radically defective 
that she is driven to the most revolutionary 
proceedings against it. She has learned that 





| quite in advance of the “Hub.” 
| A Bill for this purpose, similar to the one 
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tures have to act upon and approve a Consti- | : agi 
tutional Amendment before it can be submit- | which, in the spring of 1872, was presented 
ted to the people. |in the Assembly _by Hon. J. M. Days,—a 

On the 4th inst., in the House of Represen- member of our State Board of Control,— 
tatives, Mr. Hartshorn, of Palo Alto, moved to | and which then passed that branch of the 
take up the special order striking the word | Legislature by a large majority, has just been 


“male” out of the Constitution. iscussed in th 
Mr. Clark, of Mafion, moved to lay the mo- | ably discussed in the Senate and ordered to 


tion upon the table, which did not prevail, | engrossment by a vote of twenty-nine to eight. 
yeas, 26; aays 69. The eloquent Senator Roach, who, at a Suf- 
Mr. Clark, of Marion, moved to adjourn. | frage Convention in San Francisco, favored 
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the domestic interests are not represented, and 
| by all her highest and most womanly instincts, 
| as the daughter, the wife, and the mother 
cf men, she is forced into an attitude of vehe- 
ment protest and sublime self-assertion. These 
are lessons which, once learned, will never be 
forgotten. 

But while we are in full accord with the ob- 
ject of the Woman’s Temperance Movement, 
and regard it as a hopeful sign of the times, 





At the Convention of the Middlesex County 
Good Templars’ Union held in Lowell on Tues- 
day the 3d inst., the following Resolution was 
presented and adopted: 

Resolved, That we recognize with pleasure 
the position Woman has taken in the Good 
Templar ranks—-and we rejoice that the wo- 
men throughout the country are uniting to- 
gether for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
and shall hail with joy the day when her in- 
fluence for good is felt at the ballot-box. 





THE RABBIS AND WC>AN. 


It is frequently asserted that Judaism treats 
with indignity the woman and elevates the 
man; that if it does not positively degrade 
the female sex, it at least decrees for Woman 
an inferior position. 

This is a serious charge, but it can readily 
be refuted. He who is acquainted with Jew- 
ish home life of to-day, whose purity, harmony 
and peace have been secured through the 
strict observance of the Mosaic precepts for 
many thousand years,—an observance which 
has refined a race and produced so healthy, 
energetic and chaste a people—does not need 
to be convinced that the accusation is false. 
The high ideal of womanhood which the au- 
thor of Ecclesiastes gives may be taken as the 
true light in which Judaism regards the sex. 
If uncouth men, children of barbarism and 
lawlessness, have at any time set up a differ- 
ent ideal and assigned to Woman a lower 
position, the fault is theirs and must not be 
traced to their Jewish character. 

The sayings of the Jewish Sages on the sub- 
ject of Woman are many and suggestive. They 
display a wide spirit of sympathy and love, of 
tender humanity and justice, which is certain- 
ly at variance with the slanders that have 
been circulated about the Orientalism of the 
Rabbis and their harsh sway over Womanhood. 
We need not give our authorities for the say- 
ings which we append, for we hardly suppose 
that many of the readers of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL have a Talmud for ready reference. 
Here are some of these sayings: 

“A man who has no wife lives without peace 
or law.” 

“If thy wife is small, bend down to her and 
whisper in her ear.” 

“He who forsakes his first love, God’s altar 
sheds tears for him.” 

“A woman’s death is never felt by any on® 
so much as by her husband.’’ 

“All blessings in a household come only 
through or because of thy wife, therefore 
should her husband honor her.” 

“He whose wife dies feels as those must 
have felt who beheld the destruction of the 
holy temple.’’ 

“Men should be very careful never to cause 
women to cry, for God counts her tears.” 

“I never ca!l my wife,” said Jose, ‘Wife,’ 
but ‘Home,’ for she is the principal thing 
which makes it home.’’ 

“He who marries for money, his children 
become not a blessing, but a curse.” 

“A man should always consult his wife, 
treating her as a companion, not as a play- 
thing, making her what God intended, a help- 
meet for him.’’ 

“In cases of charity, where men and wo- 
men both claim relief, the woman is always 
to be first assisted, and if there should not be 
enough for both, the man must give way.” 

“Who loves his wife as himself, and honors 
her more than himself, will train his chil- 
dren rightly, will see them in their turn hap- 
pily married, and on him the verse in Job (¥ 
24) will be fulfilled.” 

Rabbi Joshua, during his travels, came to 4 
well, where a maiden was drawing water: 
Being thirsty, he asked her for a draught 
She handed him the pitcher. “Drink,’’ she 
sald, “and when thou hast done, I will dra¥ 
some for the beast on which thou ridest.” 
When the Rabbi and the animal had quench 
ed their thirst, he said to her, 

“Daughter of Israel, thou hast imitated the 
virtuous example of our good mother Rebe 
kah.” 

“True enough, Rabbi,” the maiden replied 
with a kindly smile, “but if I have imitated 
the example of Rebekah, thou hast not imit® 
ted that of the faithful Eleazer.” 

“Kind maiden,” the Rabbi rejoined, “thot 
possessest already more valuable ornaments 
than the most faithful servant can bestow— 
wit, innocence, and good nature. May the 





it is our Cuty as Suffragists to point out the 


Lord continue to bless thee!” ‘ 
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“These few paragraphs prove of themselves 
that the Rabbis were not barbarians after all, 
and that we, with all our civilization and re- 
finement, can learn something from these an- 
cient sages who, in an Eastern clime, with 
idolatrous and immoral nations about them, 
still uphold the purity of womanhood and her 
moral equality. A. 8. 1. 

Ne w York City. 


——<— 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE CONTUMA- 


cIous. 


The Boston School Committee, finding the | 


decision of the Supreme Court against them 
upon the Constitutional question, have ap- 
plied to the City Solicitor for advice in regard 
to the Statutes. Mr. Healy, as usual, construes 
the statutes against the admission of ladies, 
and the Committee persist in excluding them. 
MASSACHUSETTS RESPONSE TO THE BOSTON 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The following names appear in the lists of 
members of School Committee chosen at the 
election on March 2d: 

Framingham, Miss Annie E. Johnson, Prin- 
cipal of Normal School. 

Dapvers, Miss Annie M. Wentworth, for 3 
years. 

Dover, Emily Chickering. 

Dracut, Mrs. A. C. Varnum 3 gears. 

Needham, Mrs. H. E. May, Miss Charlotte 
Kingsbury. 

Pembroke, Mrs. E. J. Copeland, 3 years. 
Mrs. E. Harves, 1 year. 

East Weymouth, J. C. Jarvis, 3 years. 

Hopkinton, Mrs. Emeline Phipps. 

Sherborn, Mrs. R. P. Maynard. 

South Scituate, Emily T. Jacobs. 

Hingham, Adeline Whiton, 3 years, Ellen 
O. Thaxter, 3 years. 

Saugus, Mrs. Sewall Boardman, 2 years. 

Nantucket, Mrs. :Fish. 


THE ELECTION INSPECTORS PARDONED. 


The Election Inspectors who received the 
votes of the ladies of Rochester have been 
pardoned by President Grant. 

On the 8dinst., Sheriff Campbell discharged 
Edwin T. Marsh and William B. Hall upon 
bail. 

The evening previous a telegram was re- 
ceived by Miss Anthony from U. S. Senator 
A. A. Sargent, as follows: 


Wasurnerton, D.C., l 
March 2, 1874—12.20 m. § 


To Miss Susan B. Anthony : 

I laid the case of the inspectors before the 
President to-day. He kindly orders their par- 
don. Papers are being prepared, 

A. A. SARGENT. 


By the efforts of Senator Sargent this vexed 
matter has been settled by President Grant. 

Senator Sargent is among the younger mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. He is a 
man of ability, great energy, independence of 
judgment and a strong supporter of Woman 
Suffrage. At his house Miss Anthony makes 
her home when in Washington. He has taken 
this matter in hand and obtained the pardon 
of these young men whose offense, if any, con- 
sists simply in an honest error of judgment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


Epirors WoMAn’s JOURNAL.—As yet we 
have had no great increase in numbers, but 
our meetings are regularly held the first Fri- 
day of each month, and are quite interesting. 
One of the memoders reads a summary of the 
“Suffrage” news of the past month, then we 
have a short digest of the laws regarding Wo- 
man’s Rights and Disabilities in one or anoth- 
er of the States, then a discussion on some 
topic relating to Suffrage, in which nearly all 
the members take part. At the last meeting, 
the Temperance movement was talked over 
in reference to its probable effect on Woman 
Suffrage and the unanimous opinion was that 
it is the very best thing that could have been 
done in that direction. Because, as soon as 
women go outside enough to see anything, 
they will see that the quickest and best way 
of obtaining what they wish, is to demand 
the ballot; and when women are aroused 
sufficiently to demand it, it will be given to 
them. 

There is no reason for discouragement in 
the present aspect of affairs. The whole at- 
mosphere is full ofinterest and thoughtfulness, 
and again and again, word comes to us from 
sources where we should not have supposed 
a ray of light had penetrated, telling us ofa 
desire to know more and to do something to 
help women. 

If anything of special interest occurs I will 
notify you. We are in earnest and are doing 
such work as we can, and hope to do more 
by and bye. Cordially yours, 

M. L. Cartin, 
President N.Y.3.W.S.A. 

Headquarters, N.Y.S. W.S.A., 80 Willough- 

by St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MANHATTAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Epiror Woman Journa :—Absence from 
home and a consequent increase of duties, 
while here, have caused me to neglect sending 
you notices of our meetings. But they still 
continue and the interest increases. 

The press show us great respect, and I trust 
we may, in some measure, be helpers towards 
assuring the outside world that women’s move- 
ments for reform do not necessarily begin and 
end in infamy. Truly yours, 

CAROLINE A, Sous, 
‘Pres. Manhattan Woman Suffrage Society. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The first lady student in the Law School of 
Boston University was admitted last week. 
Ex-Mayor Cole, of St. Louis, pronounces the 
social evil license a failure. 
Huntington and Franklin, Vt., have elected 
women as superintendents ot schools. 


Mrs. Eliza Murray has been appointed post- 


master at Wytopitlock, vice Ira B. Tracy, re- | 


signed. 


Pr. Anna Munroe delivered her last physio- | 


logical discourse to children, Wednesday after- 


| noon, iu Parker Fraternity Hall. 


| 


| 





Niss Mary P. Wells, of Greenfield, Mass., has 


been chosen a member of the school commit- | 


tee, of that town, for three years. 

Oberlin College received a bequest of $5000 
in the will of the late Sardis Burchard, one of 
the original abolitionists of Ohio. 


The citizens of Pembroke, Mass., elected two 
women as Overseers of the Poor, and propose 
to test the question of women’s right to vote. 

Oregon, at last accounts, had a Woman Suf- 
frage Convention attended, it is said, by many 
“experienced men,” who saw to things gener- 
ally and kept the movement in good order. 

The “bars have been let down” in Foxboro, 
Mass. Women’s voice is now heard in exhor- 
tation and prayer in the conference meetings 
of the Congregationalist church of that town. 

The bill to make women eligible to all edu- 
cational offices passed the California State As- 
sembly, Saturday, 38 te 31. This bill was in- 
troduced through the efforts of the California 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


It is said that the receptions of Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Sargent will next season be held be- 
neath the classic shades of Harvard, as they 
propose to remove their residence to Cambridge 
during the coming summer. 


The Massachusetts Normal Art School is in 
successful operation, with seventy-five pupils, 
more than one-half of whom are ladies. 
There will now be a fair opportunity fora 
mutual trial of skill and capability. 


It is said that Philadelphia, with a popula- 
tion of 674,022 persons, has fewer resident 
authors of national reputation, than Hartford, 
Ct., (population 37,180), Newport, R. I., (pop- 
ulation 12,521) or Concord, Mass., (population 
2412.) 

Last evening, the Common Council received 
a communication from Lydia M. Warner, in 
which that lady withdrew her name from the 
contest for the Board of Overseers of the Poor, 
and the election of Samuel R. Cruft was con- 
curred in. 


As Australia gives the right of suffrage to 
tax-paying women, who knows but it may yet 
become the modern Mecca to those fearless 
women who are battling for the same privilege 
here, with Abby Smith leading the van?— 
Graphic. 

We have never doubted that when the wo- 
men as a body demand the ballot they will get 
it; and we should be ready to abide by the 
plan adopted in Ohio of permitting the wo- 
men themselves to decide whether they desire 
enfranchisement.—Hartford Post. 

In the Iowa House of Representatives, Mr. 
Wood has offered a resolution requesting pho- 
tographs of the Post Mistress and Assistant, 
and lady employes, to include the lady reporter 
of the House, and that the House on account 
of its great gallantry, pay the expense. 

Mrs. H. I. Hotchkiss, of Island Pond, de- 
fended herself with a revolver, the other 
night, when some ruffians attempted to break 
into the house during the absence of her hus- 
band. A short received by one of the party 
satisfied them that they had better leave. 


Mrs. Nellie Ames, author of “Up Broad- 
way,” and numerous other romances, has put 
a four-act comedy into the hands of one of 
the leading managers of the New York thea- 
ters. Mrs. Ames, better known as Eleanor 
Kirk, is a resident of Brooklyn. 

Abby Smith’s cause has taken form at Hart- 
ford in a petition, which is to be circulated 
all over the State for signatures, asking the 
Legislature for a law exempting the property 
of women from taxation, so long as they shall 
be denied the privilege of voting. 

M. Lachaud, who defended Marshal Bazaine 
on his trial, has declined to take any fee, and 
the Ex-Empress Eugénie has sent him a pres- 
ent asa souvenir of the affair. The Queen of 
Spain has assumed the costs of the trial, and 
has offered to provide for the education of 
Bazaine’s children. 

Mrs. Stanton throws down a trump card in 
the proposition that no woman should attend 
a church where they refuse to admit a woman 
preacher to the pulpit on account of her sex. 
If this were carried out, every church would 
have to succumb, as women compose the ma- 
jority of the audiences. 


The degree of W. Matron, order of the East- 
ern Star Masonic, was conferred on Mrs. M. 
J. D. Hutchins, of Springfield, during her re- 
cent visit to New York, by the Grand Patron 
of the State. We understand that she is the 
first Massachusetts woman on whom this de- 
gree has been conferred. 

Ada Noyes of New York, better known un- 
der her nom de plume of Ada Clare, died of hy- 


| 





| drophobia, last week, at her reaidence in 
Bleecker street. A few days ago she was bit- 
ten through the nose by a pet dog. 
an actress and writer, and for a long time was 
called “Queen of the Bohemians,” 


congregation. To avoid these scandals, a 


Miss Turner was induced to officiate tempora- 
She was 


rily, and after a few months experience she 


has been formally placed in charge. She con- 


ducts the service without any embarrassment, 
and her sermons are carefully prepared essays, 


The Cincinnatti aldermen have refused by 
quietly delivered. 


a vote of 15 to 7 to pass an ordinance similar 
to that of St. Louis, “regulating” the social 
| evil. There was a fair chance for the passage 
of the ordinance ; but the decent people rallied 
| their forces, and a pressure of public sentiment 
| was brought to bear upon the city fathers 


There are twenty-five or thirty thousand 
women in the eighteen hundred and eighteen 
Granges of Lowa, each woman having a yote 
equal to a man in the managerial transactions 
of the Order; and lowa men are thus learning 
| which they were unable to resist. the ballot force there is in women, while the 
| women are being educated in parliamentary 
practice and business generally. The lowa 
women are about one-third of the whole num 
ber of women in all the Granges of the United 
States, there being seven thousand Granges, 


The Women’s Centennial Executive Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, at their meeting a few 
days ago, reported subscriptions upwards of 
| 5000 shares of Centennial stock of $10 each 
| received by them, and the money paid in. 
| How much better if they had raised fifty thou- 
sand dollars to establish a paper in Pennsylva- 
nia devoted to the rights and interests of wo- 
uen! 


in which are seventy-five to one hundred thou- 
sand women members. 


Thirteen hundred persons took the Temper- 
ance pledge last Sunday evening at St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, on Hanover Street, administer 
ed by Father Moran. Upon this the Boston Er 
press exclaims: ‘“‘How much more serene and 
quiet this mode of pledging than the boister- 
ous, brazen-faced doings of dozens of knee 
padded women runving around the streets like 
a tribe of infuriated savages just for the sake 
of making a spread.” But if it had not been 
for these brave Western women, “this mode of 


As relates to their application to women 
criminals, the laws of Vermont need amend- 
ment. A girl sixteen years old was sent to 
State prison for a year for stealilig a shawl, 
and she also stands committed till the costs of 
prosecution are paid. A boy would have found 
possible reformation in the Reform School, | 
but the girl goes among those most hardened | 
in sin, 

In Rochester, N. Y., March 2, the Eighth | would not have occurred. 
Ward inspectors were bailed out of jail by | 
Sheriff Campbell to go on the limits until par- 
doned by the President or released by law. | tion of Vassar College, the following resolutions 
The two who are Republicans are nominated | were adopted, concerning the Inter-Collegiate 
by their party for re-election to the same of- | Literary Convention to be held at Hartford, 
fices, and will no doubt be elected. They | Conn., February 19th, 1874: 


have since been unconditionally pardoned by Resolved, That we express our interest in the 
the President. as aan movement for literary competitions 

; —— | between colleges ; and, believing that it will 
The appeal of Miss Jennie Collins in behalf | be productive of a higher standard of culture, 


of a poor sick girl, published in the Globe of | we hereby tender our earnest wishes for its 
Saturday, met with a prompt and generous | SUCCESS. 

response, and Miss Collins, yesterday, deliver- be represented at the convention this year; 
ed to her $27, of which one gentleman con- | 

tributed $25 and another $2. The poor girl 
was almost overcome by such an unexpected | 


ift, and could hard! h | The “Saxe Holm” question is still agitated— 
a te ~s pe amma er tears as she | the authorship being now variously attributed 


| to Mrs. Helen Hunt, Mrs. Runkle, Mrs. Mary 

Mary Emily Bond, M. D.,a promising young | Mapes Dodge and Miss Woolsey. No one 
homeopathic practitioner, has been appointed | seems to doub: the sincerity of Mrs. Burleigh, 
Secretary of the ‘‘Hahnemann Academy of 
Medicine,” of New York. This Association is | editors still own to a suspicion that her friend 
made up of homeopathic physicians of the | jn Western New York may be of the same 
close communion order, and Miss Dr. Bond is | class with the varions claimants of “Beautiful 
the first woman who has been honored with | Snow,” “Betsey and I are out” and “Rock me 
an official appointment therein. Dr. Bond is | to sleep.” If Mrs. Burleigh could testify that 
a Massachusetts lady, and formerly resided in | she had seen the MS. of either of these stories, 
Watertown. before its publication, in her friend’s handwrit- 

Miss Ella E, Bartlett, of New Haven, Conn., | ing—or a corrected proof sheet afterwards—it 
gave her first public lecture on Woman Suf- | would probably settle the matter. 
frage, in North Haven, on the evening of March 
6,and was favorably received by a large and 
interested audience. Miss Bartlett is a mem- 
ber of the church of which Rev. Mrs, Hana- 
ford is pastor. Though quite young, she has 
for some time been known as an excellent de- 
bater in the Woman Suffrage society of New 
Haven. 

Apropos of the dress uniform movement, of 
which the evidences are multiplying on all 
sides, we note the recommendation of the | 
“Euglishwoman’s Magazine” that ladies and 
children should resume “the pretty, modest, 
and becoming fashion of long trousers. Noth- 
ing,” says the writer, “is so becoming as a 
pretty little trousered foot appearing under the 
skirt of a petticoat. Long white trousers for 
ladies are very much worn on the continent. 


At a late meeting of the Students’ Associa- 


in this enterprise. 





Iowa was the first State to elect women as 
County Superintendents of Schools, and in 
this particular leads not only Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts but even Illinois. The fol- 
lowing women are now serving in that capaci- 
ty, viz: Miss Anna E. Packer, Henry County 
Salem; Miss Mary Childs, Adair County Ar- 
bor Hill; Mrs. E. E. O’Donaghue, Calhoun 
County, Twin Lakes; Mrs. J. B. Dakin, Cerro 
Gordo County, Mason City; Miss Lucy Cur- 
tis, Clinton County, Wheatland; Mrs. R. 
Duncan, Floyd County, Charles City ; Miss 
Abbie Gifford, Marshall County, Marshallton; 
Miss Sarah Fulton, Monona County Onawa; 
Miss Clara Harris, Washington County, Wash- 
ington. 

The St. Louis Globe counts twenty-nine 
Senators against the Social Evil license law, 
and nine in its favor. The friends of decency 
and good morals are endeavoring to create a 
public sentiment against this law, which shall 
compel itsrepeal. Lieutenant Governor John- 
son, of Missouri, in a recent speech, says, “The 
law furnishes a standing temptation to the 
vicious propensities of men.” This plain and 
faithful speaking, from such a source, should 
call public attention more widely to the law 
which so evidently invites male sinners where 
they can sin with impunity, while their female 
companions suffer all the loss, disease and 
shame, without any protection. 


“A woman” writes to the Terre Haute (Ind) 
Express as follows: 

“Three years ago, in a distant city, I follow- 
ed an only son to a drunkard’s grave. I have 
the right to feel thatrum is the worst enemy 
of human kind, And so I write; my heart is 
with the noble women who are doing God’s 
work in Ohio and elsewhere, and I pray that 
the work may go on and on until it sweeps the 
country as with a moral cyclone. I believe 
that the women of America, weak and feeble 
though they seem to be, are the warriors that 
are to destroy the greatest enemy of man.” 

In the Iowa Senate, on the 25th ult, Senator 
Taylor urged the great evil of the present sys- 
tem which allows so many irresponsible per- 
sons to escape paying their taxes. He moved 
that Committee be instructed to report a bill 
to that effect. Whereupon Senator Murphy 
offered an amendment providing that any wo- 
man, showing to the satisfaction of the judges 
of election that she pays a road or poll tax, 
shall be allowed to vote. The amendment 
was accepted and motion lost. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford recently preached 
on temperance, one Sabbath evening, to a very 
large audience from the text, “Am I my broth- 


The foundation principle of the order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry —the equality of the 
sexes—came very near being put into practice 
recently at the meeting of Capital Grange, in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Col. Aaron Brown, who 
has been one of the delegates from that Grange 
to the County Council, resigned his position, 
rendering necessary the election of another 
member of the Grange to fill his place. On 
the first ballot Mrs. J. C. Savery was declared 
elected, but upon canvassing the vote again an 
error of one vote was detected, and a series of 
ballotings ensued, each one of which came 
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| pledging” 1300 persons at a single meeting | 


Resolved, That, while it is impossible for us to | 


yet, we hope at some future time to co-operate | 


who claims to know the author; but some | 


—_ ——. 
—_ — 


vides for the payment of the salaries of all the 
(Queen's servants for life, and has left lecacies 
to her attendants. To Dr. Grimm, her phy- 
sician-in-ordinary, she has bequeathed a coun- 
try house. 

The plan adopted by the Worcester women 
for the suppression of the evil of retail liquor 
vending is, we understand, to attack the deal- 
ers quietly, persistently and sensibly. The 
city isto be divided into many small districts, 
each of which isto be assigned to a small com- 
mittee of the churches, the members of which 
are to quietly visit the dealers, from time to 
time, and use their best endeavors to make 
them quit the business Failing in this, the 
landlords are to be urged to eject them In 
short, it is to try “moral suasion” in as unos- 
tentatious and unobtrusive a manner as possi- 
ble. In this move the women have the co-up- 
eration of the clergy and the sympathy of all 
Christian people and honest reformers, 


The reading and writing qualifications for 
suffrage, now in operation in Massachusetts, 
The majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary have reported against 
| the repeal of the twentieth amendment to the 
Constitution, providing that no person shall 
vote who cannot read the Constitution in the 
This 
caused an extended debate, the question being 
| upon the substitution of a resolve offered by 
Mr. J. BE. Fitzgerald, of Boston, providing for 
an amendment to the Constitution repealing 
| this qualifications of voters. The report of the 
Committee was supported by Messrs, Codman 
of Boston, Sanger of Danvers, and Kimball of 
Boston. The substitute was favored by Mr. J. 
K. Fitzgerald of Boston, Mr. Parker of Methu- 
en, and Mr Granger of Boston. ‘The substi- 
tute resolve was rejected by a yea and nay vote 
of $1 to 68; and the report of the Committee 
| accepted. 


will be maintained. 


English language and write his name. 











| “The cause of Woman Suffrage is scarcity 
of husbands,” says an exchange. How then 
| does it happen that almost all the women 
who advocate it are married! Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Howe, Mra. Stone, Mrs. Chace, 
Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Wilbour, Mrs. Hanaford, 
Mrs. White, Mrs, Campbell, Mrs. Bowles, Mrs. 
Olympia Brown, Mrs. Hazlitt, Mrs. Hazard, 
Mrs, Cutler, Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Longley, Mrs, 
Churchill, Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs, Cole, 
Mrs. Bradwell, Mrs. Davis, Mrs, Ilussey, Grace 
Greenwood, Mrs, Stowe, Mrs. Child, ete. ; 
there are not more than half a dozen eminent 
exceptions. Itis true also of the men: Henry 
Ward Beecher, George Wm. Curtis, Bishop 
Simpson, George F. Hoar, Senator Sargent, 
B. F. Butler, Vice-President Wilson, Dr. Lor- 
ing, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Wendell Phillips, Mr. 
Blackwell, S. S. Foster, Charles C. Burleigh, 
Oliver Johnson, George W. Julian, Senator 
Morton, C. W. Willard, Col. Higginson, Hon. 
N. White, etc. ; these men are all husbands, 








THE WIFE HER HUSBAND'S EQUAL. 


At the regular meeting of the Radical Club 
of Philadelphia, February 25, E. M. Davis, 
President, in the chair, a letter was read asking 
the Club to take action in regard to a change 
in the marriage ceremony in the Protestant 
Episcopal Book of Prayer, to the effect that the 
word “obey,” in the promise of the wife to the 
clergyman officiating, be henceforth excluded, 
so as to read, “I promise to honor and cherish.” 
The reason alleged was that the wife is inevery 
way the equal of the husband, and that it is not 
the part of one equal to obey another. This 
letter, which was also read at a previous meet- 
ing, was repeated yesterday as a preface to the 
following resolution, presented by the Chair- 
man and adopted by the Club: 

On the subject of ihe promise of obedience 
on the part of woman at marriage, the Radi- 
cal Club agrees with J, Stuart Mill, when he 
says, in his “Subjection of woman”: 

“That the principle which regulates the ex- 
isting social relations between the two sexes— 
the legal subordination of one sex to the other 
—is wrong in itself, and now one of the chief 








ers keeper?” She favored Prohibition, Inebri- 
ate asylums, Temperance organizations, especi- | within one of electing Mrs, Savery. The lady 
ally the Good Templars, and Temperance Sab- | withdrew at last and Rev. J. A. Nash was chos- 
bath school concerts; but does not approve of | en. | 
“the women’s crusade,” believing it illegal, The will of the late Queen Dowager Eliza- 
and spasmodic. Yet she thinks that doubtless, | heth of Prussia was opened on the 27th of 
good will come from it, as women will be led | December. The Queen has bequeathed all | 
to see their need of the ballot to supplement | per property to the Emperor William, espe- | 





their prayers. cially the art treasures collected by the late 
For some time the Unitarians, of Melbourne, | King, Frederick William1V. ‘The Emperoris 
Australia, have been without any recognized | requested to continue all payments which the 
teacher, and persons nominally belonging to | testator was accustomed to make to poor per- 
the denomination occasionally forced their way 
into the pulpit to promulgate peculiar and ex- 


sons during her lifetime, and to redeem all 
contributions to charitable institutions, etc., 
by paying a certainsum down. The will pro- 











travagant views to the great annoyance of the 


Boston, and by all Druggists. 


hindrances to human improvement, and that it 
ought to’ be replaced by a principle of perfect 
equality, admitting no power or privilege on 
the one side, nor disability on the other.”— 
[Chap. 1, p. 1.] 

And with Lucretia Mott, who wrote in 1829 
as follows: 

“In the true marriage relation, the indepen- 
dence of the husband and wife is equal, their 
dependence mutual, and their obligations re- 
ciprocal.” 

BUSLNESS NOTICES, 

100 Brietol visiting cards, with or without resi- 

dence, sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. Address N. C, 


Towler, Jr., Printer, 216 Warren Street, Boston High- 
lands, Mass. 10—2t 








Don’t neglect Costiveness!—The prolific 


source of Headache, Dizziness, Heartburn, Oppres- 


sion of Food, Flatulence, Sour Stomach, Bad Taste 
in the Mouth, Sick Headache, Palpitation or Flutter- 
ing of the Stomach, Yellow or Bilious Skin, Pain in 
the Side, Weariness, Weakness, ete. DR. HARRI- 
SON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES cure all these 
symptoms, being both a laxative and tonic combined. 
Agreeable to the palate, operating without pain, they 
quicken the Liver, promote digestion, and are the 
only preventive and cure for Piles. Trial box 30 cts, 
Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E, 8S. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No, 1 Tremont Temple, 
10—6t 
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THE WOMAN’S 
saying, as she cut off « strip of dough and | 
gave it an airy twist; “and that borrid fat gets 
hotter and botter every minute. The last two 
kettlefuls are utterly ruined.” 

“If that is ‘utter ruin,’ remarked a mas- 
| culine voice, “Lam willing to take it off your 

hands. Pass me the pan, Miss Hetty.” And 
the vines trailing over the east window were 
gently moved aside, and a dark, curly head, 
adorned with two or three shavings, proceed- 
ed to insert itself into the open window, as if 

a portrait had suddenly pushed its way into 

its frame. 

Hetty toseed her head. 

Mr. Kennedy,” said she, with another twist 

of thelight dough. “Unele Baxter knows to | 


POETRY. 


DROPPED DEAD” 


BY MEHEILES HOST 

All royal strengt mn life, until the end 
Will beart 
On ds 
They will not ar ” sy sal!) sce them 
Or siacten bu th wo 

To them. Those feeble «o 
That fail, aud cling to shato 
Death tortur Kut, a= kings tok 
Hes 


ing they b wi the m 
bend 
om 
who crouch on knees 
we of lost case, 
igs may send, 
ia Longes the strong 
Such death 


will miss 


as this 


YU ertakes great love, @ le-ser lowe 


Such stroke; moy dwindle painfully away, 


And fade, and «\mp'y cease to breathe, some day 
But great loves, to the last, have pulses red; |} a doughnut how many there should be ina 
Ail great loves that have ever died dropped dead.) batch; and if there were one missing I should 
= — ce | suffer for it” 
SEASIDE GOLDEN-ROD. “Oh, nonsense!” said her companion. “He 
BY CF LIA THAXTER | is not so bad as that. Tell the truth, Hetty, 


Graceful, tossing plame of glowing gold, 
Waving lonely on the rocky ledger; 

Leaving seaward, lovely ty behold, 

Clinging to the high clifl’s ragged edge } 

| 


a good time coming soon, and they will be 
every-day affairs with me.” 
Burning in the pure September sky, 


Spike of gold against the stai: lees blue | ing with her fork in her hand. 


Dv you watch the vessels drifting by ? 
Deas the qnéct Gay coom Fong to y087 | thinking of getting married?” returned the 
| young manin the widow, brushing off ashav- 
| ing as he spoke. 

| “Qh—I hadn’t heard,” observed his com- 
| panion, returning with supreme indifference 
to Ler rolling-pin. 

“Tlaven’t you? Lam surprised at that,” was 
| the reply, “for it has been all over town for the 
last fortnight.” 

“T wish that you were not so fond of those 
silly jokes, Frank,” said Hetty, decidedly. 

“I will agree to abandon the babit from this 
| time forth, forevermore,” he replied, looking 
| very handsome and penitent; “that is, if you 
| will give me acertain slight token that I am 


” 


Up toyoul elim), O perfect shape! 
ky and sea; 
Looking out o er headland erag and cape, 


Poised so lightly twixt the 


U'er the ocean's Vague immensity. 
Up t you my human thought I bring, 
Sit me down your peaceful watch to share, } 
Do you hear the Waves below us sing? | 
Feel you the soft fanning of the air? 
How much of life's rapture is your right? 
ln earth's joy what may your portion be? 
Rocked by breezes, touched by tender light, 





Fed by dews aud sung to by the veal! 
Something o: dvlight aud of canutent 

Mu.-t be yours, however vaguely known; 
And your grace is mutely eloquent, 

Aud your beauty makes the rock a throne, 
Matiers not to you, O golden flower! 

That such eyes of worship watch your away ; 
But you make more sweet the dreamful hour, 

And you crown for me the tranquil day. 

— Independent. 


| forgiven. 

Hetty drew nearer to the window. 

“What shall it be?” she asked, with a deep- 
ening blush and a very encouraging smile. 

“If you love me, my dear, bestow upon me 
that crusty doughnut which adorns the top of 
yonder pile,” he responded, theatrically strik- 
ing an attitude as he spoke. 

Hetty’s heels clicked expressively as she 
walked to the pantry door, her head high in 
the air. 
| ‘Help yourself,’ she said, briefly. 

“Thanks!” responded Frank, reaching a 
| long arm in at the window and over to the big 
| table. “It is more convenient than I thought. 
| I could easily carry away the whole panful.” 

No reply. 

“Hetty, are you vexed ?”’ 

A dead silence. 

“Come here, little girl, and give me a better 

token of forgiveness.” 
“Help yourself,” was the demure response. 
| With an agile spring Frank perched upon 
| the window-sill, when from the upper regions 
| a voice, clear and sharp, made itself heard in 
| the succinct inquiry: 

“Cakes doue, Hetty ?” 

“Yes, aunt. Do you want me?” asked the 
girl, darting to the door. 

“Come up,” was the rejoinder; and Miss 
| Iletty looking triumphantly back as she attain- 
| ed a secure position in the doorway, had the 
| satisfaction, dear to a mischievous heart, of 

beholding a discomfited countenance disap- 
| pear from the window, as Mr. Frank Kennedy 
dropped down on the outside. The vines rust- 
| led for an instant, and then were still. Hetty 
| closed the door, and the sunbeams and the 
| huge pan of doughnuts had the big kitchen 
| all to themselves. 

Mrs. Baxter sat examining a chestful of 
| woollen clothes, in the cool solitude of the 
north chamber. 

“Those pesky moths have got in here, after 
| all,” she remarked, as her niece entered the 
Who knew thee best must love thee best |room. “Look at that garment, now,’ and she 
And longest mourn for thee! | : : 
—feritner’s for March, | exposed to view an ancieut garment, com- 
| pletely riddled with small holes. “You just 
sit down here, Henrietta, and sort out all the 
stockings into that basket by themselves. 
You'll have just about time before you set the 
” The long rays of the afternoon sun slipped | supper-table.” 
in at Mrs. Baxter’s open door, danced over the Hetty sat down as directed, and was soon 
spotless floor of the ample kitchen, darted in | deep in a musty heap of stockings and flan- 
and out for a moment or two among the high- | nels. 
ly polished tins which stood in orderly rows “There’s Will Lowry going by,” said her 
on the dresser, and then suddenly plunged into | aunt, pausing a moment in her occupation 
Hetty’s heavy braids, and nestled there, as if | and glancing out ofthe open casement. “I 
they had at lastfound what they were seeking, | must ask him about Aunt Elizy. ‘Good even- 
eand had no wish to wander more. ‘They could | ing, Willian,” she called, leaning over the sill, 
not well have found a fairer resting-place than | and addressing a good-looking, broad-should- 
those same rich braids, red in the shadow and | ered young fellow who was passing the gate. 
gold in the sun, unless they had chosen the “‘How’s all the folks, particularly your Aunt 
long, dark lashes, or the roguish dimple, or | Elizy ?”’ 
the soft, pink cheeks, or the rosy lips. But no! “All the folks are well, except Aunt Eliza, 
the lips would have constituted but an uneasy | and she’s better,’ replied the young man, 
resting-place, for they were in tolerably con- | pausing in his walk aud leaning on the gate, 
stant motion. Not that any one who heard | as if quite willing to prolong the interview. 
Hetty Morris speak would have wished her to | “Aunt Martha is going to have a sewing so- 
be silent; still, silent she seldom was—at least | ciety up there to-morrow.” 
in her waking hours. “They'll eat her cut of house and home,” 

Atthe moment when the sunbeams first | rejoined the old lady, rather grimly. “That, 
pointed her out to us, as she stood at the great | reminds me, William, that I promised to send 
table rolling out dough, her sleeves fastened | your auftt some of my yeast cakes, and if you 

up, and her round, white arms here and there | don’t mind a bundle, you might take them 
dabbed with flour scarcely whiter, she was | along withyou. ‘They're on the kitchen table. 
softly talking to herself. If you'll just step round to the back-door 

“Dear me! I shall never get these miser- | you’ll find them quite handy.” 
able doughnuts done by tea time,” she was “T’ll just ran down and get them for him,’’ 


AGASSIZ. 


BY JAMES T. FLELDS, 








Once in the leafy prime of spring, 
When blossoms whitened every thern 
1 wandered through the Vale of Orbe 
Where Agas-iz was born. 





The birds in boy hood he had known 
Went flitting through the air of May, 
And happy songs he loved to hear 
Made all the landscape gay. 
1 saw the streamlet from the hills 
Kun laughing through the valleys green, | 
And as I watched it run, I said | 
“This his dear eyes have seen !"' 
For cliffs of ive his fect had climbed | 
That day outspoken of him to me; 
The avalanches seemed to sound 
The name of Agassiz ! 
And standing on the mountain crag 
Where loosened waters rush and foam, 
] felt, that though on Cambridge side, 
He made that spot my home. 


And looking round me as I mused, 
I knew no pang of fear, or care, | 
Or homesick weariness, because } 
Once Ayassiz stood there! 
1 walked beneath no alien skies, 
No foreign hights I came to tread, 
For every where | looked, | saw 
His grand, beloved head. 
His smile was stamped on every tree, 
The glacier shone to gild his name, 
And every image in the lake 
Refleeted back his fame, 
Great keeper of the magic keys 
That could unlock the guarded gates, 
Where Science like a Monarch stands, 
And sacred Knowledge waits-- 
Thine ashes rest on Charlea’s banks, 
Thy memory a!l the world contains, 
For thou could’st bind in human love 
A)l hearts in golden chains! 
Thine was the heaven-born spell that sets 
Our warm and deep aifections free,— 





HETTY’S DOUGINUTS, 





ER ee ay 


“No, I thank you, | 


| and it is you who grudge me the poor satisfac- | 
| tion of a solitary cake. Never mind. There’s 


“What do you mean ?’’ asked Hetty, paus- | nuts! 


| “What should I mean, except that T am | in.” 
So saying she took a plate and went into the | 
| out of the gate, adorned with her Sunday bon- 





proposed Hetty, anxious to escape from the 
woo! chest, and not at a'l averse to alittle flirt- 
ation with Will Lowry. 

“You'll just stick to the stockings, Miss 
Morris,”’ ans ered her aunt, promptly; ‘‘Let 
bim wait on bimeelf.” 

Presently the last pair of stockings was laid 
away, and then her aunt said, “Now get the 
tea; and be quick about it too, Henrietta, for 
I see father’s wagon driving round to the barn 
now.” 

Hetty flew down to the kitchen, and hurried- 
ly put the tea to draw, and neatly set out 
on the white cloth, snowy bread, golden but- 
ter, and crimson jelly, all made by her own 
deft fingers. Then she ranged before her 


| uncle's place a huge platter of co'd boiled beef, 
a dish of cold potatoes, and another of pork | 
| and greens. 


Then, standing at one side, she 
glanced critically over the generous board to 
see if all was complete. Something about the 
arrangement struck her as faulty; but at first 
she could not satisfy herself as to what it was. 
At last a ligbt broke in upon her mind. 
“How near I came to forgetting the dough- 
How uncle would have fretted, to be 
sure! Iam glad I thought before he came 


pantry. Nota doughnut was to be seen. She 


“Aunt Samanthy won’t get it, then, that’s 
all,’’ returned her lord and mester, quite un- 
conscious that this was precisely the response 
she wished and expected. 
etta, and another time don’t cut gingerbread 
when there’s fresh doughnuts in the house.” 

So that danger was over; but in proportion 
as her fears of her uncle’s displeasure passed 
away her indignation against Frank Kennedy 
increased. She could not readily forgive him 
the scolding she had received or the more for- 
midable one she had escaped. 

“T think [’ll run up to granma’s,” said aunt 
Baxter, the next day, as they left the dioner- 


table, “if you can clear away the things | that Frank Kennedy was awaiting her. 


alone.” 


| “Oh! IT ean do that easily enough,”’ replied 
| sentment. 
| Frank to walk home with her after meeting; 
| she was vexed with herself when she thought 


Hetty with alacrity, for the poor child had 
been planning all the morning how she could 
get an opportunity to replace that dreadful 
| missing dish. 

“Very well,” said her aunt; “and if you 
want something to do, you might sort the rest 
of those flannels.”’ 

“I want to gather my dress skirt,” said 


deception. 
“Well, I don’t care,so you’re not idle;’’ and 
Aunt Baxter walked heavily and respectably 


examined the cupboard under the milk shelf. | net and best mantilla. 


There was the bread box, ajarof cookies, and 
two lusty loaves of gingerbread—but no dough- 
nuts. She brought a wooden chair from the 
kitchen, and stood thereon to search the top- 
most shelf. There she beheld only pots ofjam 
and preserves, together with some disused 
tins, all very much covered with dust—but no 
doughnuts. Then she pulled out the big pie 
board from behind the flour barrel (the pie 
board made by Frank at the age of ten years— 
his earliest essay in the carpentering line— 
and which warped past all using within the 
first month of its existence). No doughnuts 
—nothing buttwo or three cobwebs, against 
which she promptly registered a vow. As she 
was replacing the board a thought darted into 
her mind which caused smiles to fade quickly 
away, and a frown of annoyance as quickly 
suceeed them. 

“Frank! That is the reason he went home 
so early from his work, is it? How silly of 
him to play me such a trick! If he cnly knew 
how cross uncle Baxter can be when he is vex- 
ed! What shall do?” And poor Hetty began 
turning over in her mind all sorts of excuses 
for the non-appearance of her uncle’s favorite 
delicacy, none of which would do in vhe least, 
and in themidst of which she heard his rough 
voice in the kitchen. 

“Supper ready ?” 

“All ready,” she answered, faintly, from the 
depths of the pantry, and hastily cutting sev- 
eral thick slices of gingerbread, she hurried 
out and took her seat at the table. 

“What time did Frank go?” inquired her 
uncle of nobody in particular, at the same 
time heaping his plate with meat and vegeta- 
bles. 

Hetty said nothing, and her aunt replied. 

“Somewhere between five and six; I don’t 
know exactly.” 

“Did he get through with that door before 
he went?” demanded the gruff voice again. 

“He did,” replied aunt Baxter, concisely. 
Hetty breathed more freely. 

“What that fellow does with his time is 
more than I know,” growled Uncle Baxter. 
“It’s lucky for him he’s working by the job, 
or he’d hear a piece of my mind.’’ 

Farmer Baxter’s “womenkind,” as he was 
wont courteously to term the ladies of his fam- 
ily, understood his ways, and usually passed 
over his ebullitions of temper in silence, know- 
ing that he would doubtless eat himself into 
better humor in due course. 

“I believe he spends half his time gossip- 
ing with the women,’ he continued, rightly 
surmising that the subject was distasteful to 
his wife and niece, and therefore doggedly 
pursuing it. ‘Has he been in here this after- 
noon, Henrietta ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Hetty, boldly, though a 
recollection of Frank’s parting attitude came 
over her guiltily as she spoke. 

“Well just see that he don’t, then; and 
you ’tend to your work,’’ was the surly re- 
joinder; and the old man subsided into a dis- 
cussion of his dish of greens, 

For a few moments silence reigned about 
the table. Aunt Baxter, with the policy in- 
duced by long experience, remaining mute, 
and Hetty because her angry tears choked her 
utterance. Presently a subdued conversation 
commenced and was for some time carried on 
in an undertone between aunt and niece. 
Suddenly came the awful question, which had 
all the time been hanging like a doom over 
poor Hetty’s head. 

“Where’s the doughnuts ?” 

“They were just done, and quite hot,” re- 
plied Hetty, flushing crimson. “The ginger- 
bread is fresh, and I thought you would just 
as lief have it to-night.” 

“You know better,’’ amiably returned Un- 
cle Baxter. “Just you step quick and get 
some.” 

Hetty mechanically rose to obey, when her 
aunt quietly observed :— 

“It seems a pity to let the gingerbread dry ; 
but I presume aunt Samanthy will be glad of 





it.” 


| Nosooner did the gate click behind her 

than Hetty fell to work with the greatest en- 
|ergy. Eggs were beaten, spice measured, 
| sugar and shortening weighed and worked 
| into the dough which had been surreptitiously 
| rising behind the pantry door since morning. 
| The fat was tested, and the strips of the soft 
| yielding mass speedily reappeared in crisp, 
| brown twists piled up ina large yellow dish, 
| which dish was spitefully placed out of reach 

from the open window. The young lady did 
| not sing over her work to-day, but frowned 
| blackly instead, as she flew from the stove to 
the table. The frown deepened perceptibly 
when, just as she was contemplating the last 
of the golden brown cakes, a well-known 
voice was heard from the window, exclaim- 
| ing: 

“Heaven defend us! What a capacity Un- 
cle Baxter must have for doughnuts, if be 
has eaten all you made yesterday, and now de- 
mands more!” 

This was too much. Hetty felt the blood 
leaping through her veins. 

“Mr. Kennedy!” she said, icily, “it is pos- 
sible to carry ajoke too far.- I am so busy 
this afternoon that [ cannot stop to hear you 
‘talk nonsense;’’ with which cutting quota- 
tion she turned with much dignity to leave 
the room, and presently found herself wildly 
| struggling with the door-latch, which, with 
the usual perversity of inanimate things chose 
this inauspicious moment for sticking fast. 

“Won’t you tell me what I have done?” 
pleaded the delinquent, seizing his opportu- 
nity. 

“T don’t care to discuss the point,” replied 
Hetty, still fumbling with the obdurate door- 
latch. 

“How unfair you are!” he broke out, im- 
patiently. “You accuse me of some myste- 
rious offense, and then utterly refuse to allow 
me to defend myself.” 

“T don’t accuse you of anything,” said Het- 
ty, shaking the door furiously, “I know that 
you consider joking at every time and on 
every subject perfectly allowable, but when I 
told you fairly what uncle can be when he is 
vexed, I did think it very crue and inconsid- 
erate that you should set him on me just fora 
silly trick.” ; 

“I give you my word, Hetty, that I had no 
idea of your uncle’s really grudging me those 
cakes, if that is what you mean, or even 
knowing anything about it.’”’ Hetty elevated 
her eyebrows. “Of course I know he is 
stingy, and all that, but I had no idea you 
were in earnest when you said he would visit 
iton your head. My taking them at all was 
only a bit of fun, anyway.” 

“And a very stupid bit of fun,” interpolated 
Hetty. But just here the door yielded to a 
particularly vicious twitch, and Hetty rushed 
up stairs. 

The tea things were hurriedly washed up and 
put away that evening and Mrs, Baxter set 
forth sedately through the village street, for 
it was conference-meeting night. Who does 
not know that meeting well, with its swing- 
ing kerosene lamp, whose light seems always 
in your eyes, whichever way they turn, until 
you close them for relief; the solemn counte- 
nance of the good deacon who “leads’’ the 
doubtful and wailing hymn; the awful pauses; 
the sense of personal gratitude to some long- 
winded, prosy brother, who rises and “fills up 
the time’’ after a deathly hush of unusual du- 
ration; and the blessed period which closes 
the services and removes the restraint that 
for two hours has bound the senses of all pres- 
ent? The closing prayer is offered, and the 
words spoken which dismiss the worshippers, 
who stream out into the narrow aisles, the 
older ones gravely exchanging bits of local 
gossip, the younger, to whom this is the mo- 
ment of culminating interest, w ishing, fear- 
ing, and hoping. The girls cast blushing 
glances toward the phalanx of tall youths on 
either side of the door, and the youths, hav- 
ing already made a selection, only await oppor- 
tunity. Happy those whom no disappoint- 











“Sit down Henri- | 


Hetty, faintly blushing as she did so for the | 





ment awaits, for, alas! there must be some 
“previous engagements.” Then comes the 
delicious saunter homeward in the soft sum- 
mer evening, the elders having considerately 
gone on before; the lingering at the gate 
while the trees softly whisper overhead, and 
the good-night reluctantly murmured beneath 
the stars. Alas, that youth comes but once, 
and will not return after disappointments 


| have taught us to value aright its sweet 
' dream-life! 


Hetty walked demurely out of meeting 


‘that night by her aunt’s side, conscious, 
| though they had not exchanged a glance, 


A 


| little lonely sense of separation from him 


came over her, but it did not soften her re- 
It had become a regular thing for 


how regular it was. As this thought passed 
through her mind, she became aware, though 
her eyes were cast down, that Frank was ap- 
proaching her on one side while Will Lowry 
was offering her his arm on the other. Fix- 
ing a cold look upon the former—a look 
which cut him to the heart—she turned with 
one of her brightest smiles to the latter, and, 
with a “Thank you, Mr. Lowry,” she walked 
away with him, leaving Frank gazing after 
her with a look of pain and perplexity min- 
gled. As for Hetty, though she talked and 
langhed in her gayest tones, and leaned on 
Will’s arm and glanced up in his face in her 
usual coquettish manner, her heart was heavy 
witbin her, nor did she feel happier, though 
she became much gayer, when, a few minutes 
later, Frank passed her with Selma Burton 
clinging to his arm confidingly. 

“Ts that an engaged couple, Miss Morris? 
asked her companion, as Selma’s lisping tones 
died away in the distance. 

“I am sure I don’t know,’’ answered Hetty, 
with a light laugh; and then the conversa- 
tion drifted into the usual talk of two young 
persons taking the longest way home under 
the elms on a balmy summer evening. They 
stood for some time by the gate, trying to dis- 
tinguish various constellations in the spark- 
ling heavens—so long, in fact, that Frank 
Kennedy, returning no donbt from similar 
astronomical researches with Selma, heard 
Hetty’s clear laugh, and paused for a moment, 
half intending to join her. But his better 
judgment prevailed; he walked away and 
disappeared in the darkness. Then Will and 
Hetty exchanged a good-night over the low 
gate—several good-nights, in fact—and they 
parted. 

Every thing had gone exactly as Miss Mor- 
ris wished. She had crushed Frank to the 
earth with her scorn, and she had shown him 
that she was by no means dependent on his 
attentions. Certainly no one could ask for 
a more devoted suitor than Will Lowry. Ev- 
ery thing he had said during the evening had 
shown her plaiuly that she had but to stretch 
out her hand and take him; and how manly 
and handsome he was!” “I will take him, 
too, if he offers himself,” said Hetty to her- 
self as she put out her light. Then she very 
consistently cried herself to sleep. 

The next day passed like a dream to her. 
She performed her usual duties as if she were 
somebody else. Frank was still at work in 
the barn, having not quite finished his job; 
but he did not once look toward the house, as 
far as Hetty could see, much less come toward 
it; «il she noticed that he had left off the 
customa: y whistling over his work. Even 
Farmer Baxter could not complain of any 
neglectonthatday. Just at six o’clock, while 
she was setting the table, feeling thoroughly 
wretched and forlorn, her heart gave a bound. 
There he stood in the doorway. She had 
been feeling all the afternoon that if he came 
to her again, in spite of his offences she could 
not resist him. She was too unhappy without 
him, and now he had come, as she had hardly 
dared to hope he would do. She hastily sum- 
moned all her pride, that her surrender might 
not be too sudden or absolute, and went for- 
ward with a frigid air quite contradicted by 
her rapidly beating heart. 

“This is the key to the tool-house, Hetty,” 
he said, placing in her outstretched hand 4 
cold door key instead of the fervent clasp she 
expected. ‘Tell your uncle I’ve got through. 
Good night!’ and he was gone before she 
could form a reply. 

“This is the end of everything,” thought 
poor Hetty. “Now if Will Lowry comes I will 
accept him.” 

Will Lowry did come in the evening, but 
she had no opportunity of carrying out her res- 
olution, as his aunt came with him expressly 
to see Aunt Baxter, and they all sat together 
in the front room, except Uncle Baxter, who 
audibly slumbered on the lounge in the kitchen 
during the entire call, greatly to the mortifica- 
tion of his niece. What that young lady said 
and did during the evening she could not tell. 
She was living over and over that cold parting 
with Frank Kennedy; and feeling again the 
chill of that disappointing door-key. As the 
visitors turned to go, Will remarked: 

“Aunt Martha, have you nearly forgotten 
your errand.” 

“Surely,” returned Mrs. Lowry, producing 
from some mysterious quarter a huge milke 
pan. ‘We came especially to return your 
pan. The cakes were splendid. Did you 
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make ‘em or did Hetty? For I want the re- | 


eeipt.” 

“J always make yeast cakes myself,” replied 
Aunt Baxter, looking bewildered. “But where 
did the pan come from ?’’ 

“Will brought the doughnuts home in it. 
By-the way you promised me some of them 
yeast eakes.” 

Avat Baxter still looked dazed, but Hetty, 
for the first time seeing a light dawn through 
the clouds which had for some days overshad- 
owed her, burst out in a peal of rather loud 
and hysterical laughter, which brought Uncle 
Baxter out of dream-land into the front room 
to ascertain the cause of such a startling 
sound. 

“Was it you who took the doughnuts?’’ 
eried Hetty, as socn asshe could speak. “And 
you thought they were yeast cakes!” and a 
renewed peal of laughter attested the poor 
chiid’s revulsion of feeling. 

“Mrs. Baxter said they were in plain sight 
on the kitchen table,” responded Will, in rath- 
er an injured tone, “and as they were the only 
cakes there, I naturally supposed them to be 
yeast cakes.” 

“No wonder you went home across lots,” 
cried Hetty, going off into another peal of 
laughter, in which everybody joined. 

“Well, I thought myself it was kind o’ 
queer,” said Mrs. Lowry, at last, wiping the 
tears from her eyes; “but I s‘posed of course 
you sent ‘em for the society, so we ate ‘em 
up.” 

That night before Hetty slept she had writ- 
ten a brief note to Frank Kennedy. She had 
a bitter struggle with her pride before she 
could make up her mind to take the first step, 
but the lesson of the last few days had not 
been altogether lost. 

DEAR FRANK :—I have made a horrid blun- 
der, and I am ashamed of myself. If you feel 
that you can forgive my abominable treatment 
of you, come to see me, | wii] explain. 

H. M. 

She was sitting under a tree in the orchard 
idly rolling one or two half-ripe apples about 
on the grass. She had watched and waited all 
day for Frank; and now, as evening was draw- 
ing on and he had not come, she was begin- 
ning to think he was too deeply offended to 
seek her again. A shadow passed between 
her and the setting sun, and he stood before 
her. 

**Well?” he demanded, gravely regarding 
her. He loved Hetty Morris better than his 
own life, but he felt that she had injured him 
solely through caprice, and he felt that he 
could not lower his dignity even to regain her 
precious favor. 

“I want to ask your forgiveness, Frauk,” 
said Hetty, speaking very fast lest her resolu- 
tion should fail. “I have treated you badly, 
but it was all a ridiculous misunderstanding.” 

“Of course you were forgiven before you 
asked,” he said, still gravely and without of- 
fering to sit down. The narrator discredits 
this magnanimous statement, but the young 
man said it, nevertheless. “And now,” he 
resumed, “I suppose I may ask the promised 
explanation.”’ 

“I$ is too preposterous,” cried Hetty, break- 
ing into irrepressible laughter. ‘The truth is, 
I lost my doughnuts, and I thought you had 
taken them just for a joke.”’ 

“But I did take some, you know,’’ he said, 
looking puzzled. 

“I know you took two,’”’ answered Hetty, 
bursting out again, “but I lost at least a 
bushel.” 

Frank Kennedy had come to this interview 
with a determination to be dignified and if 
necessary stern; but as the sun sank beneath 
the horizon a belated swallow hurrying home 
to his family might have heard the remark: 

“Whatever else we have at the wedding 
supper, be sure and have a batch of dough- 
nuts.” 

“You may depend on me for that,”’ replied 
Miss Hetty, smartly, “for I shall depend on 
that argument to bring Uncle Baxter round.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 








SONTAG’S MAGNANIMITY. 


Henrietta Sontag was a Queen of Song, and 
was also a noble woman. She had none of 
the petty jealousies of great singers, and the 
following story shows how ready she was to 
forgive injuries. On her first visit to Vienna 
she failed of on t of the bitter 
enmity of a brilliant singer named Amelia 
Steininger, then at the hight of popularity. 

Mille. Sontag left Vienna, and often thought 
of the bitter grief she had caused her. 

Nearly ten years had rolled away, and Son- 
tag was ence more entrancing the people of 
Berlin. One morning during this latter visit 
she was riding in her carriage through the 
Frederieb-strausse, when she heard the sweet 
voice of a young girl, who was singing upon 
one corner of the street. It was a popular air, 
warbled in pathetic tones to the passers-by, 
by a little girl of ten years. 

Sontag stopped the carriage and called the 
child to her. 

“What is your name?” she asked, leaning 
from the carriage window. 

“Nannerl,” replied the child, in the purest 
Austrian accent. 

“What does your mother do ?” 

“Ah madame, she is a poor blind woman.” 








|) Bame. 


| 


| the celebrated singers of Vienna before she 


| 





“A poor blind woman! bat tell me her | 


“Amelia Steininger.” 

“Amelia Steininger!” exclaimed Sontag, in | 
the greatest surprise. 

“Yes, Amelia Steininger,”’ said the little one, 
with an air of pride. “My mother was one of | 
lost her voice and became blind from too much | 
shedding of tears. All our friends left us then 
We have been compelled to sell everything we | 
had and live by begging.” 

Henrietta Sontag, overcome with emotion, 
was unable to uttera word. At last she asked 
in a stifled voice : 

“Where do you live?” 

“Behind the Koenigsmaner, number 19.” 

“Wish your mother gvood-day, Nannerl, 
for her friend and former companion, Henri- | 
etta Sontag, and eay to her that | beg she will | 
receive me this afternoon. I will come to visit 
you, and we will have a little talk together.” 

“Henrietta Sontag !’’ exclaimed the child, 
with amazement, and ran hastily home to her 
mother to tell her all that had happened. 

But the child little knew how the poor blind 
woman's heart throbbed when she learned who 
it was coming to see her. 

The celebrated prima donna kept her word. 
The same day, accompanied by an aged friend, 
she sought out her who had once been her 
rival, and who was now a poor beggar, living 
behind the Koenigsmaner. 

She met and embraced the poor unfortunate 
with the greatest cordiality, taking care not 
once to aliude toallthat had passed in Vienna, 
and religiously avoiding the recollection of the 
slanders which had forced her to leave the im- 
perial city. 

On bidding her adieu, she not only left her 
a well-filled purse, but a few days later she 
sang at the theater Royale for the benefit of 
a “needy artiste.”’ It is superfluous to add 
that the “needy artiste” was no other than the 
former cantatrice, Amelia Steininger. 

Sontag thenceforth supplied her wants as 
long as she lived. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage has reported in its favor. On the 3d 
inst., the House met as per adjournment, Mr 
SPEAKER METCALF in the chair. 

Mr. EaTOon, from the Special Committee of 
the House on Woman Sutlrage, submitted a 
majority report, which was received, read, 
and referred to the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. The report, which is long, closes as fol- 
lows: 


It is clear that to give women the right to 
vote without subjecting them to the same du- 
ties and liabilities that the men who vote are 
subject to, would be unjust. 1f women are to 
share with men the right, or more properly 
speaking the privilege, of voting, they must 
also share with men the duties and liabilities 
incident to such privilege. ‘This leads us to 
ask if there are any political and legal duties 
and liabilities that women cannot share with 
men, and a careful examination will show 
that there are none. One of the most oner- 
ous of these liabilities, subjection to taxation, 
women now share with men. They should 
share it no longer, if they are not to be al- 
lowed to vote, unless the language quoted in 
the Declaration of Independence is mere 
sound and fury signifying nothing. 

One other and the most serious liability 
women should share with men, if they are to 
share with them all rights and privileges, is the 
liability to service in case of war. There is 
no reason against such equa! liability of men 
and women, for half, perhaps, of the positions 
in the army and navy might as well, or even 
better, be filled by women. They might oc- 
cupy positions in all Hospitals, Commissaries, 
Quartermasters, and Paymasters’ departments. 

And this would be no discrimination in 
their favor, for it is not considered any dis- 
crimination in favor of the men who now fill 
those departments. That our army, as now 
organized, is deficiently organized, is attested 
by the fact that thousands of women during 
our late war, voluntarily and persistently, of- 
ten in spite of the opposition of the authori- 
ties, entered into the service of the nation, 
many of them at the sacrifice of their health 
and lives. And we all know what noble ser- 
vice they did, and in what esteem they were 
held by our soldiers and the country at large. 
Can any one doubt that their services would 
have been tenfold as great, had they been part 
of the organized service? And the records 
of the war show, moreover, that many wo- 
men actually carried muskets and served in 
the ranks, aud their sex remained undiscov- 
ered unless they were wounded and sent to 
the hospital, or killed. There are probably 
many women now alive who thus served in 
the field through the war. 

In case of a draft, women, then, as well as 
men, should be liable to serve or provide a 
substitute. It is useless to object that this 
would be a greater burden than most women 
could bear. How many drafted men in this 
State, during the late war, served themselves, 
or paid for substitutes? It is well known 
that the towns paid generally for these sub- 
stitutes and for the support of their families, 
while they were in the service. And to ac- 
complish this, the town taxed the property of 
women as well as of men. 

Let not the mere novelty of such a state of 
things deter men of reason from seeing that 
there is nothing impracticable in it, but that 
it is more consonant than the present state, 
with strict justice and political right. 

Women, then, as well as men, would be lia- 
ble to serve in such places as they are, by 
their physical and mental organizations fitted 
to fill, subject equally with men, to equitable 
laws of exemption for sofficient cause, to be 
fixed by statute, and having equal privileges 
with men, to provide substitutes, or pay 
whatever the laws of supply and demand may 
compel them to pay. 


would be the consequent diminishment of the 
chances of war. It would be one of the best 
peace measures ever proposed, for every peo- 
ple would hesitate, and be less liable to be led 
into war by sudden excitement, if men and 
women were subject to equal liability to ser. 
vice. 





| question was not before them when this Gen- 


There is peculiar propriety in consummat- | 
ing this great reform in this State, which led | 


the great reform of perfect liberty of opinion 


in religious matters, a reform in that day con- | 


sidered as impracticable and chimerical as 
this is in ours. And as in that case, the 
time will come when men will wonder at the 
strange apprehensions and fears entertained. 
For come the reform must. e see the signs 
of it on all sides and it is only a question of 
time. The more the question is agitated, the 
more apparent is the necessity fur the reform, 
and the more converts are made. Women 
now vote in the Territory of Wyoming and 
the testimony of one of the judges of their 


| courts, who, before the change was utterly 


opposed to it, is that nothing but geod has 
come of it, and that he feels compelled by the 
facts and actual working of the measure, to 
approve it unreservedly. He is a competent 
and unbiased witness, and reports not theo- 
retical views, but his own experience in court. 
The State Senate of Kansas has even now sub- 
mitted the question of Woman Suffrage to the 
vote of the people. The opposition may be said 
to be composed mainly of the weak in intellect, 
the ignorant who have never thought of it, and 
the inert mass of conservatives, and the so 

called reasons against it, to be mainly the re- 
sults of ignorance, sentiment and prejudice, 
even admitting that some people are conscien- 
tiously opposed to it. There are even some 
opponents of the measure who, while ac- 
knowledging the abstract justice of the pro- 
posed reform, fear that the result would be 
an increase of immorality—as if justice ever 
could breed immorality! And those who, 
opposed to the reform, speak so slightingly of 
the capacity of women, if they speak from 
experience, as they must to entitle their opin- 
ion to any weight, should not forget the evi- 
dence it furnishes of the estimation in which 
they hold their wives, mothers and sisters. 


Among the signs of impending change we 
may note the steady amelioration of the laws 
with respect to the rights of women. The 
law has been reformed, to a certain extent, at 
least, to better protect women in their rights 
of property. Now we see laws proposed, pub- 
lic sentiment for the first time generally ap- 
proving, to make women eligible as members 
of School Committees where they are not so 
already, and Overseers of the Poor and Pris- 
ons, ete. Certainly these are all most desira- 
ble reforms, but why thus peddle out reform 
in driblets? Why not go to the root of the 
matter at once, for get there we certainly 
shall in the end? 

There is another reason for beginning the 
reform in this State. Fortunately we have a 
property qualification, and this would exclude 
women as it now does men, from voting on 
any proposition to impose a tax or for the ex- 
penditure of money, unless they shall be prop- 
erly qualified by the possession of property. 
The nsual conservative influence of women 
would thus come more into play, which may 
relieve the fears of those who imagine hither- 
to undreamt of horrors, if women, as well as 
men, are to have their rights. 

Although it may be well to have a proper- 
ty qualification in the absence of hope of any 
better, let it not be thought that it is because 
property and the possession of it are peculiar- 
ly sacred. A better reason is that on the 
whole the possession of property is some evi- 
dence that the possessor is able to take care 
of property, and therefore is fitted to attend 
to the interests of the State. 

In the long run, property remains only 
with those who can take care of it, and those 
are the ones to take care of theState. Anoth- 
er good reason why the possession of property 
should qualify one to vote is, that having per- 
sonal interests at stake, such a one will be 
more apt to weigh new measures with due 
deliberation before overturning any estab- 
lished order of things. 

Let us remember how much women have 
at stake in the cause of suppression of intem- 
perance, and how much more effective their 
power of assistance would be if they had equal 
rights with men. 

And so every consideration impels us to 
the decision from which we see no escape. 

We rebelled from the mother country to 
establish the truth of the proposition that 
taxation without representation is tyranny. 
Yet women are not allowed to represent their 
property. They should have the right that 
they may protect it. Women are the natural 
guardians and educators of children, and 
therefore should be members of School Com- 
mittees. Women best know the necessities 
of women, and therefore should be eligible as 
Overseers of the Poor, Asylums and Hospi- 
tals. 

Women have as much at stake as men in all 
questions of social reform, and therefore 
should have equal facilities for assisting in 
framing and seeing to the execution of laws on 
such subjects. Women have equal right with 
men to the highest attainable wages, subject 
only to the law of supply and demand. This 
right they have not, so long as they have not, 
so long as they are debarred by social preju- 
dice, custom, and law, from competing equally 
with men for all positions they may choose 
to try to fill. The common law of England 
gave foreigners the right to claim that half the 
jury should be foreigners. Yet women are 
compelled to submit to trial by men only, no 
matter what motives of delicacy may prompt 
them to prefer atrial by women. It is a fun- 
damental rule of equity that all persons shall 
be tried by their peers. Yet women are tried 
by amale jury and male judges. To sum up: 
Women are subject to law, and therefore 
should have the power to assist in framing 
laws and in their execution. 

If, as is s0 often asserted, women are inferior 
to men, then the law should discriminate in 
their favor instead of against them. But be- 
ing their equals, women should be subject to 
all the duties and liabilities of men and should 
be free to enjoy all their rights and privileges. 

We therefore recommend the passage of the 
following resolution, first calling the particu- 
lar attention of the members of this House 
to the fact that in voting for its passage they 
will let the voters of the State decide the mat- 
ter themselves, since it is to be referred to 
them. In voting against its passage, they 
prevent the voters from deciding the matter, 


} 


eral Assembly was elected. 
All of which is respectfully submitted 
Amasa M. Faron 
Gro. W. HALL. 
Providence, March 3, 1874 
JOINT RESOLUTION 
Resolved, A majority of all the members 
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| Put your Money where it will do the most Good 


CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


elected to each House of the General Assem. | 
bly concurring herein, that the fllowing arti 


cle be proposed as an amendment to the Con. | 


stitution of the State, and that the Secretary of 
State cause the same to be published, aud 
printed copies thereof to be distributed in the 


New te the Time for the Fall Trade. 


FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 


manner provided in Article XIL., of the Con. | 


stitution. 
ARTICLE, 

Men and women, politically. and legally, 
shall be entitled to equal rights and privileges, 
= shall be subject to equal duties and Habil 
ities. 





HUMOROUS. 


A dish for a lawyer—suet. 
The Boston Post says that when you want 





he has severa! irons in the fire.” 

A dog with two tails was seen in German- 
town the other day, One belonged to an ox, 
and was carried in the mouth of the canine. 

A missing mon was lately advertised for and 
described as having a Roman nose. He won't 
be found. Such a nose as that will never turn 
up. 

After a recent election, a defeated candidate 
was approached and asked how he felt. He 
replied: “I feel pretty much as Lazarus did; 
be was licked by dogs and so was I,” 

At a late conference session a clergyman 
gave a reason why the Baptist Church is like 
a beaver’s hut: “There is only one entrance 
to it and that is under water.’’ 

Bridget Campbell, who, until two years ago, 
could turn out as large a wash as any woman 
in Chicago, died there, the other day, aged 108. 
The pernicious habit of smoking cut her off in 
her prime. 

“Not far from this city,” writes a Cleveland 
correspondent, “lives a gentleman who is the 
father of seven grown-up daughters. They 
are rather lively girls. The father is an ad- 
mirer of Hawthorne, and he calls Lis house 
the ‘House of the Seven Gabblers.’”’ 

“Little girl—Mamma, I don’t think the peo 
ple who make dolls are very pious people.” 

Mamma—‘Why not, my child ?” 

Little girl—“ Because you can never make 
them kneel. I always have to lay my doll 
down on her stomach to say her prayers!” 

A few days ago a colored man applied at 
one of the Boston Savings Banks where he 
had a deposit and from whence he wished to 
draw one dollar. The polite clerk informed 
him that the iron rule of the institution for- 
bade the withdrawal! of a less sum than three 
dollars. Our colored brother was in deep 
study for a few moments and then said: “Sar, 
I'll take de free dollars.’’ The three dollars 
were paid to him, when he at once added: 
“Now, ser, if you please, sar, I’ll poset two 
dollars in de institution. The amount was 
duly received and credited to his account, 
when with his loose dollar in his pocket, he 
gave the clerk a sly wink and walked away 
whistling ‘‘Catch a weasel asleep.” 

They tell about a man in Maine who refused 
to get up and build a fire, and his wife said she 
shouldn't, and so they remained in bed thirty- 
seven hours before the matter was settled. 
Our sympathies are, of course, with the wo- 
man, and we may be permitted to entertain a 
regret that it did not occur to her to perform 
a great deal of self-sacrifice upon this occasion. 
How noble and beautiful would have been the 
example set her husband, how touchingly 
would she have shown her wifely devotion, 
how keenly would she have made him feel his 
meanness, if she had risen and made the fire 
—if she had risen, we say, and madeéa fire un- 
der the bed, in order to rout him out all of a 
sudden. A woman who throws away such a 
chance as that, is false to her duty and to her 
sex. 
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One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their profession, 
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experienced teachers, 

Remember that the first months of instruction are 
if there is any distinction, the important ones. That is 
the time to lay a good foundation. “A work well be- 
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All books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
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THE PRESS ON TAXING WOMEN. 





If the newspapers, which cordially take the 
side of the women who are now carrying on 
the new revolution against taxation that has 
no representation, would urge the case, as 
ite importance demands, the historic credit of 
this country might be saved from the shame 
which now impends over it, and justice be se- 
cured to half the people, to whom it is now 


denied Will not editors use the power which 
their positions give ‘ 
We give herewith brief comments from some 


leading papers, as follows 

The Christian Uncon says: 

The tarm of those old-time thunderers for 
abolition, Stephen S.and Abby Kelley Fos 
ter, of Worcester, Mass., has been sold under 
the law for non-payment of taxes—payment 
having been resisted on the ground that Mrs. 
Foster is not allowed tovote. The taxes due 
amounted to upwards of $80), while the sum for 
which the farm was sold was 3100. Of course, 
the purchaser will get a legal deed, but for 
all that the task of gaining possession will be 
difficult. Mr. and Mrs. Foster will not vacate, 
and we do not believe the authorities will dis 
possess them by force. Of course, the resis- 
tance to payment of taxes is not made tor any 
factious reason, but to test a principle of the 
highest importance, and force men to see the 
injustice of denying the ballot to Woman. 


The / de pre ndent says 


When it comes to this that women have | 


faith enough in their right of suffrage to be- 
come martyrs for it, the end of male suffrage 
is nearathand. Abby Smith's example has 
now been tollowed by those of Abby Kelley 
Foster, Sarah EK. Wall, and Mrs. Marietta 
Flagg, whose homes in Worcester have been 
sold for the taxes they refused to pay. Is 
Massachusetts willing that its citizens, with no 
disability but that of sex—intelligent, moral, 
property-holders, but women—should be de- 
nied the privilege of voting for the expenditure 
of the taxes which they pay ! This is a crying 
injustice. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

The Worcester rendering of the Glastonbury 
drama lacks the cows and rural landscape 
and the pathetic idyl that made the Smith sis- 
ters famous. We ali fail to see anything 


is accompanied with the familiar slang-whang- 
ing of Mr. 8. S. Foster, coming down to us like 
the last note of a gong beaten in another cause. 
But if we cannot feel our sympathy awakened 
by Mr. Foster’s “resolve” that the city of Wor- 
cester has been “guilty of the highest public 
crime known to human law,” the substantial 
justice of his claim in behalf of Mrs. Foster is 
nevertheless undeniable. There is absolutely 
no reason why a woman, owning property in 
her own right or in joint right, should not have 
a voice inthe municipality which assesses and 
taxes that property. A womanis a full-grown 
human being, arrived at years of discretion, 
and as likely to be possessed of itasman. Why 
should she be taxed and not represented ¢ 
Every other denial of the suffrage has some 
basis in reason; this has not the slightest. 
This is the most vulnerable part of the oppo- 
sition to the Woman Suffrage line, and the 
managers of that cause should strain every 
effort to secure from the Legislature thie 
enfranchisement of women in Municipal elec- 
tions. The rest will follow easy enough. 
There will be more sympathy for such an en- 
deavor than for the ‘‘some trouble” which Mrs. 
Foster threatens to the man who has bought 
their farm when he comes to take possession. 

The Oakville, Mo., Enterprise says : 

At Worcester, Mass., Stephen and Abby 
Relley Foster, with Miss Sarah Wall and Mrs. 
Marietta Flagg, will not pay their taxes be- 
cause the women cannot vote. The Foster 
farm was sold by the tax collector on Saturday 
for $82.84, unpaid taxes for 1872. These ac- 
tions of the women are not intended. as mali- 
cious violations of the law, but are adopted to 
attract public attention to public injustice and 
to pave the way to reform, and they have been 
successful in enlisting the 
thousands. 
is what our forefathers protested against, and 
why, in the name of all that is reasonable, 
should women be compelled to submit to the 
same unjust discrimination to-day? We hope 
the subject will be kept before the people. 

The above are specimens of many, which 
indicate the large amount of public sympa- 
thy already enlisted on the side of anti-tax-pay- 
ing women. L. 8. 





CO-EDUCATION IN BOSTON. 


The first Annual Commencement of the 
Boston University School of Medicine, occur- 
red on the 4th inust., in the ampitheater of the 
College building. 

It was in all respects a grand success. The 
seats were filled with a highly intellectual au- 
dience, and many stood in the aisles. Gover- 
nor Washburn, Ex-Governor Clafllin, Vice- 
President Wilson, Wm. F. Warren, D.D., 
Daniel Patten, D.D., Rev. J. F. Ware and 
most of the members of the Faculty were pres- 
ent. The services were opened by an invo- 
cation by Rev. J. F. Ware, followed by an ad- 
dress by the Dean, I. T. Talbot, M.D. Selec- 
tions were read from the Theses of the gradu- 
ates, music by a quartette was interspersed, 
The valedictory on the part of the class, by 
Thomas Manly Dillingham, M. D., the vale- 
dictory on the part of the Faculty by Prof. J. 
H. Woodbury. 

Addresses were made by Wm. F. Warren, 
D.D., President of the University, Governor 
Washburn and Vice-President Wilson, all of 
which were excellent and appropriate. 

The degrees were conferred by President 
Warren, upon T. M. Dillingham of Augusta, 
Maine, Mrs. Sophronia Nichols of Corry, Pa., 
Levi Thomas Haywood of Boston, Jesse Mil- 
ton Coburn of N. H., and George F. Forbes 
of West Brookfield, Mass. 

In the early part of the term, Dr. Cushing 
of Lynn, offered a prize for the best essay on 
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| Puerperal convulsions, and the judges decid- | 


ed that Mrs. Sophronia Nichols was entitled 
to the prize, which consisted of fifty-two 
drachm vials of the thirtieth attenuation, and 
fifty two drachm vials of the 200th attenuation 
These 200 attenuations are not 
to be bought in the market in the liquid form, 
and cousequently are very valuable. 

There were thirty-one female and forty-six 
male students, and during all the term there 
has not been the slightest impropriety in the 
conduct of the students, and during the re- 
cesses the halls were quiet and all the inter 
course between the students was friendly, 
agreeable and polite, requiring no exercise of 
authority, or reproof, each being a law unto 
himself. 

In the dissecting-room all was orderly, and 
no jesting or smoking, or any thing to annoy 
the most delicate sensibility, just what we 
should expect when gentlemen and ladies are 
associated in the study of any science, thus 
furnishing another proof of the advantage of 
co-education. There was great equality in 
the progress made by the students, as regard 
ed male and female, and the same regularity 
of attendance on the lectures, 

So far as this Medical School is concerned 
the experiment of co-education is settled, and 
in a most satisfactory manner, and there will 
never be any fear in the future of the pres- 
ence of ladies in its halls. M.B. J. 


——-— 


THE TEN HOUR LAW A GRIEVANCE. 


of remedies. 





We hope Dr. Clarke will take notice that 
that it is not alone fanatical woman-suffragists, | 
but the reasonable and conservative Boston 
Daily Advertiser which objects to the unjust 
“protection” which limits Woman’s labor to a 
certain time. | 

We knew a woman who, for years, did two | 
days’ washing in one day and who built her 
self a comfortable house for her old age with 
the results. I think she would not have been | 

Justice and equal rights is the thing for all. 
Woman asks no special privileges. Cc. 

-_— -_———_ 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE FOSTERS. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—At the 
last meeting of the Indianapolis Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted and a copy of the 
same ordered to be sent to Mr. and Mrs, Fos- 
ter, and also to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for 
publication : 


Whereas, For the sake of the principle that 
“Taxation without representation is tyranny,” | 
and unwilling to countenance an unjust law, | 
Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster and others, 
have, disregarding all selfish and pecuniary 
considerations, suffered the sale of their cher- 
ished homesteads, 

Therefore, Resolved, That we, the mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis Woman Suffrage 
Association, tender not only our sincere sym- 
pathy, but our thanks for this exhibition of a 
spirit which can forget itself for the good of a 
cherished cause. 

Resolved, That we believe it will do great 
good—and in a way not otherwise attainable— 
in attracting attention to the injustice of un- 
represented taxation. 

By order of the Society, 

RyLAND T. Brown, President. 

Mary E, Nicuo.son, Cor. Sec. Indianapo- 

lis, W.S.A. 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 4, 1874. 





——— 





| THE KANSAS CAMPAIGN---A CORRECTION. 


Epirorks WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—For the 
sake ot truth and justice I wish to correct one 
or two points in your notice of last week, en- | 
titled “Woman Suffrage in Kansas.’ 

Itis not true, in any sense, that I “aided” 
any of the persons named by you, in the can- 
vass of 1867. I went to Kansas, it is true, at 
the suggestion of Lucy Stone, my pulpit being 
supplied during my absence at the expense of 
the friends of suffrage in the East. I arrived 
in Kansas the first of July, and remained 
until election day, Nov. 5th. I visited all the 
larger places in the State, giving in all two 
hundred and five lectures. I obtained convey- 
ances as best I could, from place to place, and 
held my meetings alone. While there I never 
heard of Hon. Mr. Crawford, Gen. Wiiliam 
Larimer, etc., holding any suffrage meeting ; 
Lucy Stone was not in the State during any 
part of my stay, and Mr. Blackwell but a few 
days. Hence I surely cannot be said to have 
aided them in the canvass in the fall of 1867. 
I canvassed the State pretty thoroughly alone, 
and I hope to see some fruits of my labors 
there before I die. 


| self-sacrifice to such a point that it almost | 


| masses of men. 


| a bishop of the First Empire. 





HOW MEN SPEAK OF WOMEN. | 


Henry Watterson remarks, and justly, that 
“the good old English word matron has lost | 
its significance of late years. We have no 
matrons now. The art seems to be a lost art, 
and even the name is falling into disuse.”— 
Boston Journal. 


There never was a period in literature, 80 
far as | know, when such remarks as the above 
were not made, or when they were not cynical 
and unjust. I believe that the standard of 
domestic duty, on the partof wives and moth- 
ers, was never higherthan now. While city 
men sit and smoke at their clubs, and invent 
satirical phrases against women, hundreds of 
thousands of obscure women, all over the land, | 
are bearing trials and privations, and carrying | 


ceases to be a virtue, and becomes a sin,—for | 
the sake of fathers, husbands, brothers and | 
children. Mingled with these, of course, are | 
the frivolous, selfish and worldly ; but tospeak | 
as if they were in the majority is to insult the | 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of the | 
T. W. B. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THE ISLAND OF ST. MARGUERITE, 


Aun Italian journal gives the following ac- | 


| count of the place of imprisonment of Marshal | 


Bazaine: 

“The fortress of St. Marguérite was built in 
the reign of Louis XIIL, of France, and re- 
stored by Vauban. Among the many cele- 
brated prisoners who have been immured 
there, are Omer Talon, the Iron Mask, the 
poet Lagrange Chancel, and M. de Broglie, 
Between the 
years 1841 and 1859, many Arabic prisoners 
were conducted thither, and from this epoch 
dates the foundation of a Mussulman ceme- 
tery there. Mérimée, in his ‘Voyage in the 
South,’ has spoken at length of this fortress, 
and above all of the room in which the Iron 
Mask (or mask of black velvet, as has been re- 
cently suggested; but in any case, and how- 
ever veiled, undoubtedly a prisoner of great 
importance,) lived for seventeen years. Pliny 
speaks of a city called Vergoenum, which an- 
ciently stood on this Island, and of which no 
vestige now remains. Until the fourteenth 
century it was a place of retreat for the 
monks established in the neighboring islands. 
In the year 1360, the Island belonged to the 
city of Grasse. In 1617 it became the proper- 
ty of the Duke of Joyeuse, who gave it to the 
Duke of Guise. Richelieu afterward took pos- 
session of it for reasons of State, and caused 
the first fortifications to be erected there. In 
the centuries near to our own, this Island has 
sustained two memorable sieges; that of the 
Spaniards in 1635, and that of the Austrians 
aud Sardinians together, in the year 1746.” 

AN AUDIBLE THERMOMETER. 


“Prof. Balmieri, Director of the Vesuvian 
Observatory, was, not long since, requested 
by Baron von Derschau, attached to the Em- 
press of Russia, to furnish a metal thermome- 
ter, made in such a way, as to give the alarm 
whenever the temperature of the room, in 
which it was placed, should rise above or sink 
below certain limits which were desired. This 
thermometer, when completed, was to be 
placed in the train, in which the Empress trav- 
els, to aid in the management of furnaces and 
ventilators, preserving uniformly the tem- 
perature preferred. Prof. Palmieri has con- 
structed such a thermometer, and presented it 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Naples, 
the archives of which contain a description of 
it. The instrument has been so well con- 
structed as to indicate very promptly the 
changes of temperature, to which it is so sen- 
sitive that its pointer almost seems to be in 
perpetual motion. 

“When the temperature exceeds the limits 
prescribed, the little alarm bells ring, and in 
this way the heating and ventilation can be 
regulated. The specia] construction of this 
instrument makes it possible, moreover, to 
observe what has been the highest or lowest 
point at which the temperature has stood 
within a given interval of time, and this, in- 
dependently of the principal aim for which 
the instrument was made, viz., that of giving 
warning when the temperature has passed 
the desired limits.’ 

INFANT ASYLUMS AND KINDERGARTENS IN 
VERONA. 
The constantly recurring testimonies to the 





short time, and made a few speeches. But 
none of them iu connection with me. I surely 
was not aiding them, as I was there, for 
months, before any of them came, and my 
meetings were entirely distinct from theirs. 
OLYMPIA Brown. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—You will 
like to know that Needham elected two wo- 
men on its School Committee at the town 
meeting on Monday last, Mrs. H. E. May, 
from the east part of the town, and Miss 
Charlotte Kingsbury, of Grantville. Both 
are excellent women and experienced teach- 
ers, and are elected for the ensuing three 
years. Yours traly, S. H.Sourpwick. 

Grantville, Mass., Mar. 5. 








Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Miss Bisbee | gress and culture under the new regime in 
and George Francis Train were all there for a | 


blossoming out of ever fresh growths of pro- 


| Italy, are always welcome to those who love 
| freedom abroad as well as in their own homes 
| or country. The following extract from an 
| account given in one of those Italian papers, 
which have become as it were our familiar 
| friends, will, we are sare, be welcome to all 
_ who love children, and realize that on their 
| education hangs the future of whatever coun- 
| try they inhabit: 
| “From the year 1836 (the date of founda- 
| tion) until 1866, this asylum could only ac- 
commodate two hundred children; but after 
‘our rising every native institution took a 
| wider scope; and our asylums here were 
| transported from a gloomy, narrow locality to 
| an ample establishment; and now contain, 
| through the recent opening of a new asylum, 
about eight hundred baby boys and girls, not 





to mention more than two hundred others, 


who stretch their little arms piteously for ad- 
mission. 

“In some cases the poor mothers bring 
their treasures in the morning and take them 
home at night, (having worked out all day); 
in others, they are tenderly cared for, taught 
and fed under the guardianship of the city 
alone. A most estimabie priest, the soul of 
the establishment, superintends; 
lady teachers approved by the new regula- 
tions; and having entered at the age of three 
years, the children remain until they are 


i 


there are | 


| 
| 


seven, after which they pass on to the two | 


schools of adolescence, so to speak, annexed 
to the asylums. The little course being com- 
pleted at nine years, they can enter gratis the 
College of Little Artizans, which is a model 
institution.”’ 

These Veronese asylums were opened in 


the year 1836 for the reception of those chil- ‘ 


dren whom the cholera had deprived of their 
parents. The immense growth in the power 
of these establishments since the year 1860, 
bears radiant testimony to the beneficent ef- 
fects of Italian rule on Italian soil; and re- 
membering the divine words concerning lit- 
tle children so aptly cited by the writer from 
whose letter we have quoted, we may turn 
with gratitude to the newer administration in 
Italy, feeling that by its fruits we may know 
it. J. RA. 


NEW YORK CITY SU0FFRAGE SOCEITY. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Socie- 
ty held its regular monthly meeting at 361 
West 36th Sireet, on Thursday evening, Mar, 
5. There was a full attendance of members 
and friends of the cause; the President, Mrs. 
C. 8. Lozier, presided. 

After the usual reports had been received 
and accepted. Mrs. 8. E, Barlow read a paper 
on the Ballot as an Educator, and the impor- 
tance of a full comprehension of its powers by 
women. She gave an interesting account of 
her experiences at the South, and the effect of 
enfranchisement on the colored men, and 
read au Appeal issued by them to their people, 
nearly every word of which was applicable to 
Woman’s protection to-day. 

After a debate by the members of the So- 
ciety on the subjectof the paper. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That this society tends to Ste- 
phen and Abby Kelley Foster its heartiest 
greetings of sympathy for the sacrifice they 
have made as a testimony to the great principle 
that “taxation without representation is ty- 
rauny,” and hopes that as “the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church”’ so the tears 
ofthe heart they must have shed, and the mar- 
tyrdom they must have suffered, in thus per- 
mitting their home to be taken from them, “for 
conscience sake,” may be the seeds whence 
shall spring a great army of advocates for the 
— of the cause they have so nobly vindi- 
cated. 








SQCIAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


The Woman’s Social Education Society, of 
New York city, holds its meetings regularly 
on Tuesdays at 3 Pp. M., at Plympton Hall. 
The attendance increases constantly, and the 
character of the papers read and of the discus- 
sions which follow, indicate an earnest desire 
on the part of its members to inaugurate such 
reforms in society as are needful to lift hu- 
manity to a higher and purer life. On the 
2d of February, Miss Fuller read a paper on 
“Happiness in early life as a stimulant to 
proper growth.” On the 9th, Mrs. Prof. Bron- 
son read one on “Corporal Punishment in 
Schools and Families.’ On the 16th, Miss 
Conant one on “The Kindergarten.” On the 
23d, Mrs. Shepard one on “The Education of 
to-day a dwarfing process for girls.” On the 
2d of March, Mrs. Dr. Dudley one on “Individ- 
ual Training,’’ and a letter was alsoread from 
Mrs. Chandler on “Inherited Disease.’’ 





SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF SOROSIS. 


The sixth annual meeting of Sorosis was 
held at Delmonico’s, on Monday, March 2d. 
The reports of Committees show that more 
work has been done during the past year than 
ever before. Twenty-six members have been 
added to the society, and two have withdrawn. 

Among the special labors of the society are 
included the preliminary work of the Wo- 
man’s Congress, six simultaneous courses of 
lectures on Dress Reform, and philanthropic 
efforts for the Free Dormitory for women. 

In this latter charity, Sorosis has united 
with the Society of the Fraternals in furnish- 
ing beds for the dormitory. It has also entire- 
ly supplied a simple supper and breakfast for 
each lodger during the last three months, be- 
side assistance in other ways. 

There have been nineteen regular meetings 
of the society, and five receptions—essays, po- 
ems, colloquies, recitations and discussions 
have been given by the various Committees, 
at each social meeting and reception. 

The expenditures during the year for phil- 
anthropic objects, social meetings, donations 
to Woman’s Congress, printing, stationery 
and lectures is $2927.72. Amount of money 
now on hand, including Philanthrophic, Cary 
Memorial and Emma Willard funds, is $1424- 
23. 

After the reading of the reports, and lunch, 
balloting followed, resulting in the election of, 

President—Mrs, Charlotte B. Wilbour. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Hanaford, Soule, 
Pendleton and Clymer. 

Recording Secretary—A. T. Weld. 





Corresponding Secretary—A. C. Fletcher. 

Treasurer—R. O. Delamater. 

Auditor, M.E. Newton. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Clapp, Filley, 
Davis, Foote and Bronson. 

Chairman of Committees— Mrs. Poole, 
Morse, Vorce, Wither bee, Rider, French, Van- 
Horn and Prof. Maria Mitchell. 

The Anniversary exercises will be held on 
Monday, March 16th, and promise to be un- 
usually interesting. H. M. P. 

New York, March 6, 1874. 


REFORMATION IN MISSOURI. 


In the Missouri Legislature the discussion ot 
the Social Evil Ordinance has occupied a great 
deal of the time of the Senate, in Committee of 
the Whole, and the discussion of this question 
has been watched closely by a large number of 
representatives, as well as by outside parties, 
who have felt interested in the elucidation of 
this important questicn of social economy. 
Senator Brockmeyer made an extraordinary de- 
fense of the ordinance, which is considered the 
greatest rhetorical effort of his public life. He 
consumed the entire time of Tuesday in his 
argument. Speeches have been made by Mc- 
Ginnis, Johnson and various others, in favor of 
repealing the ordinance. Petitions have 
poured in from St. Louis, as well as from differ- 
ent portions of the State, for the blotting out 
of this shameful statute. There are the stron- 
gest grounds of hope that the Senate will vote 
in favor of the repealing bill when the final 
issuecomesup. Senator McGinnis closed the 
debate on Wednesday ina tremendously pow- 
erful speech against the ordinance, when it was 
moved and carried that the committee should 
rise and report the bill for passage; the fur- 
ther consideration was then postponed. Some 
few slight amendments have been made to the 
bill, and its friends are waiting a favorable 
moment to put it on its final passage, owing 
to absence through sickness and other causes 
of several Senators who have announced them- 
selves in favor of the bill. 





_—————__saea-— 


PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Section 3, of Article X, of the new Consti- 
tion of Pennsylvania declares that ‘‘women, 
twenty-one years of age and upward, shall be 
eligible to any office of control or manage- 
ment under the school laws of the State.” 
We believe no other State has such a provision 
inits Constitution. This was secured mainly 
by the efforts of one man, John H. Campbell, 
editor of the Legal Gazette, who was a member 
of the Convention and of the Committee that 
reported the section. The women of Penn- 
sylvania are under many obligations to Mr. 
Campbell for his efforts in their behalfin the 
Constitutional Convention, and also in his val- 
uable paper. He has done much to create pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of making the laws so 
that they shall operate equally upon men and 
women. Inthe 14th Ward of Philadelphia, the 
Republicans have nominated women for school 
directors, and in the 15th, the Democrats have 
also nominated women. 


WOMAN ARTIST AND OCULIST. 


The first Annual Commencement and Recep- 
tion of the New York Opthalmic Hospital took 
place last week at the hospital building, on 
Twenty-third St, New York. The Pres- 
ident, Thomas C. Smith, presided, and the 
proceedings were opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Haskins. After a brief historical ad- 
dress by the President, diplomas were award- 
ed to the following graduates: Ira B. Cushing, 
M. D., Massachusetts ; Clara C. Plympton, M. 
D., Massachusetts; W. E. Rounds, M. D., New 
York; Harvey Gilbert, M. D., Canada; and 
L. B. Couch, M. D., Massachusetts. Inaward- 
ing the diploma to Miss Plympton, he stated 
that she was the first lady graduate of the in- 
stitution, and he thought the first lady who had 
received a diploma for eye and ear diseases in 
the United States. Miss Plympton is a resi- 
dent of Somerville, Mass. Addresses were also 
delivered by F. F. Allen, M. D., and the Rev. 
Dr. Deems. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N.E. Woman’s Club.—March 16, at 4.30 P.a., 
the fourth of the series on Home, Mr. T. W. Higginson 
will speak on “Culture.” Club tea at7 p. mM. All 
are requested to show their tickets. 











Lecture by Gen. Edward M. Lee, on ‘*Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming,” at 3 Tremont Place, Thurs- 
day, March 19, at 3.30 o’clock Pp. uw. Tickets for sale 
at JOURNAL office and at the N. E. Woman’s Club 
Rooms, Gen. Lee was Lieutenant-Governor of WY 
oming, and helped to inaugurate the Suffrage move- 
ment in that Territory, 


Chelsea Meetings.—The first of a series of lec- 
tures on Dress will be given on Friday, March 20, at 
4. M.,in the vestry of Rey. Mr. Canfield’s church, 
corner of Fourth and Chestnut Sts., by Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake. All are invited. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Ke* 


idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
lito2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 








Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, apply at T. C. EVAS® 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can tind ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper 
ance tale. Apply to 
‘TT. C.BVANS:, 

106 Washington St., Boston. 
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